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Fig. 1.—^The Great Mother, Stars, &c., ix Gold. (^) 


ANCIENT EGYPT 

AND 

THE EAST 


TREASURES OF ANCIENT GAZA. 


IfiE past season has been most successful in the discovery of fine \»'ork, foreign 
connections, and foreign trade at Ancient Gaza, The southern end of the Tell, 
over four acres, was completely excavated; h had been greatly denuded, 
but remaining buildings were planned. Also a large number of tombs were 
found, which contained untouched burials. These were none of them later than 
the Hyksos age, and some may well be of the Xllth dynasty. 

lire amount of gold work which remained was surprising, and not only in 
tombs but in three hoards wliich belonged to dealers in old metal. Several 
reliefs of gold and silver were doubled up into lumps ready for melting. Happily, 
the largest piece w'as uninjured (see fig, i centre, scale 2/3). This is a pendant 
for a worshipper of the Great Mother^oddess of Syria, in polished gold. At 
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Treasures of AttcietU Qaza. 


the right hand is a lesser plaque showing the goddera with the head-dress of 
Hathor. On the other hand is a figure of the goddess in silver. Below are two 
large stars of embossed gold, between tivo pieces probably from a gold belt. 
The curved bar above is a frontlet of electnim with seven sockets to hold golden 
flowers, such as were found loose in the burials. 



Fio, 2 .—Gold Earrings, Cylinder Seal. {^) 

In the same hoard were gold earrings (fig, a) covered with granular gold work 
as triangular piles of pellets. Two plates were embossed, and then joined t<^ether 
at the edges before the granules were fixed on and added around the edge. Such 
vi'ork has not been seen before. Below are twisted gold earrings of the Irish 
pattern. 

An extraordinary type of earring (fig. 3), found in a grave, had a central disc, 
a superposed oval, and pointed wings of blue glass inlay in a gold frame, ending 
below in a ram's head. Underneath is a string of beads of onyx and blue glazed 
quartz; below' are gold beads and a string of silver beads. At the top of the 
group is part of an embossed diadem of gold. A great variety of gold ornaments 
was also found, about 150 objects, of w'hich more than a third are duplicates. 
No true soldering -was used, except silver on gold in a few instances; the regular 
joining is by autogenous solder, that is, sweating the surfaces together when 
plastic. 

Scarabs were thrice as many as before, over 450 in this season. They are 
nearly all of Canaan!te facture ; a new name is that of a king Yma-^t, besides 
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Fig, 3.—DiAiJEM AND Cruciform Earrings, (j) 


the M’ell-kiiDwn kings Ra-maot-ati, Ra-oa-hetep, and Shestaa. Some cylinders 
of bacmatite were mostly of rough work; one, however, is very minutely 
engraved (see base of fig. a). It represents a man, with long hair-curl at the back, 
holding in the left hand the tail of the goat-fish emblem of Ea, and in the right 
hand the tail of a lion. The beast is advancing ferociously on a man sitting 
helpless on the ground. Behind him is a winged figure of Horus, with falcon 
head and crown of Egypt, advancing with outstretched hands to protect the 
seated man. It may be a political scene of Palestine helpless, attacked by 
Syria and supported by Egyptbut it is at least a thousand years earlier than 



Fig. 4. — Cranes Paintxd on Jar. 
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TreasftriS of Ancient Gaza. 



Fic. 5 .—Gezse Painted on Jar. 


any such Iiistory known to us. The excellent proportions and fine work are 
more northern than southern. 

More painted pottery was found, especially in a stone-lined pit in a tomb. 
This contained various forms not known before, besides parts of four painted 
vases. On the shoulder of a great jar were tw’o scenes of cranes (fig. 4), fighting. 



Fig, 6.—Stone Walling of Large Boildi.nc. 
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Fig. 7. Doorw.\y asd Well. 

and eating a fish. Part of another jar had ttvo figures of geese (fig. 5). A third 
jar of similar style found elsewhere was perfect. Tlie style differs from that found 
before, red bars being added across the brown ground. Tlie group in the pit has 
a relative date, given by a sherd of the fine Anatolian style of liowl, and another 
of the earliest Cj'priote imitation. This junction of styles dates from the XHth 
dynasty. 

The flow of w eights w as far more than in pre\ious years—over two hundred, 
mostly of haematite. The greater part were found in the south-west corner 
of the city, where a long sloping way ascends to the top from the point nearest 
to tJie water. This was doubtless the port entrance {Gaza 111 , vi), and most 
of the trade went on in this quarter. It is surprising how small the weights 
are, mostly under an ounce \ a few larger weights of a pound or two were found 
and none above that. VVTiat could have been the material traded in such small 
quantities ? Hardly precious metals or drugs as the staple commodities, 
certainly not food in these small amounts. The Syrian standard of 164 grains, 
and the Persian of 182 grains, were equally common at Ga2a, and together they 
equal the frequency of the Egyptian, even at the frontier of Egypt. So the 
Persian trade would seem to have had half the activity of the Egyptian, Another 
large, bronze dagger was found, of Luristan type, dated to the XlJth dynasty 
tike the example last year. 

A lai^e and regular rectangular building was unearthed, with a course of 
stonework through the walls. In fig, 6 a long wall turns to the right to other 
chambers; at the furthest right is a stout brick wall which backed the whole 
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Qtteen Tety-sJteiy. 


structure. In iig. 7 a doorway hollow is in the foreground^ with higher courses 
of stone on each side. The doorw-ay led out to a great well in a circular pitj 
seen in the background. This well had been made in the fashion of that in the 
cemetery' {Gaza I, Iv, 336), w'here a large pit was dug, the stone-lined well was 
built in the middle of it, and the earth thrown back round the lining, Thb is 
a tedious but safe way of building a stone-lined well without underpinning. We 
could not clear the full depth, as the masonry had given W'ay below, and it 
would be si.\ty feet down to water. 

From all these kinds of objects we gain year by year a firmer view 
of the great activity of Intercourse all over the civilised world before 3000 B.C,, 
and perceive how from that the world fell into barbarism that was not cleared 
away till the early classical age. 

Flinders Petrie. 


QUEEN TETY-SHERY, 
(Fronli^piece.] 


Of ihe two statuettes of Queen Tety-shery, one is now in the British Museum, 
the other in the Louvre. They were dedicated by an official named Sen-senb, 
who may perhaps have belonged to the queen's own household. The statuette 
is of fine white limestone and stands 14 1 inches high. The queen is seated on a 
backless throne, her hands on her knees, and the figure leaning slightly forwards 
in a natural attitude. The whole statuette has been painted and much of the 
colour still remaitis; the base, throne, and dress are white; the eyes, eye¬ 
lashes, eyebrows and hair are black ; the vulture-headdress is blue with red in 
the spaces between the tips of the pinion-feathers. The circular socket on the 
brow was for the insertioR of a vulture-head; the wings of the bird hold the 
braids of hair in position on each side of the face ; the body of the bird spreads 
over the top, and the wide tail falls over the back of the head; on each side 
the vulture holds a sfo«-sign in its dais's. It is noticeable that the only ornament 
vs'om by the queen is the headdress ; neither necklace nor bracelets are indicated. 
Though Tety-shery lived to a great age, she is here represented as a young girl, 
and the artist has delighted in the delicate modelling of the youthful contours. 
The artistic workmanship and beauty of the w*hole of the upper of the figure 
are in marked contrast with the coarse rendering of the ankles and feet ; the 
hands also are flat and conventional; but in spite of faults, the statuette is one 
of the most beautiful portraits of women to be found in the w'hole range of 
Egyptian art, Tety-shery was the mother of King Seqenen-Ra and of his queen, 
Aah-hotep, and lived during the troubled but triumphant times of the expulsion 
of the Hyksos invaders from Egypt, i.g., from the end of the XVIIth dynasty 
to the beginning of the XVII 1 th dynasty. 

M. A, Murray. 

[Note,— side-view of the head and the inscriptions on the sides and back 
of the head wrUl be published in the next issue.] 


GLASS BEFORE 1500 B,C. 


In this paper I am referring to every piece of glass that 1 know of, that dates to 
before 1500 B.c. or that has been stated to date to that period, and particmars 
are given of those that 1 have personally examined. 

Before going into detail it is necessary to (feline what glass is. and to 
point out the differences between giaae, glass, faience and frit. Glaze an^ 
glass are frequently identical materials chemically, but have been wotkcd 
in different ways. They are isotropic, and therefore do not change the 
colour of the light when viewed in a polariscope. Glass articles are genera y 
made completely of glass, whilst glased articles usually consist of a layer of 
glaze applied to a core or base of other materiaL 

Glass, glaze, and faience are all made of similar materials. Their cluef 
constituent is silica; they all contain lime. Glass and glaze also contain 
whilst small quantities of soda arc usually present in faience. In ordinary 
glass, 6 to 10% of lime. 15 to 20% of soda and the balance silica !S a rammon 
formula. In faience, however, the proportions arc very chfferent; the siUca 
varies from 94 to 99%, the lime is generally about 2%, whilst the soda when 
present is often from J to 1%. 

Glass is made by heating the ingredients in a crucible until they are liquid 
and the materials dissolved, when it is either poured out as a liquid into a mould, 
or pulled out as threads when in a plastic condition, or else allowed to cool and 
then is broken from the pot. 

Faience, on the other hand, b moulded to shape as a powder Ughtl^y held 
together with some liquid, such as milk of lime, and then heated until the lime 
or soda has sufficienUy dissolved to hold it together properly. 

In some cases glaze seems to have been mixed udth the material before 
firing: in other cases it appears to have been aiided afterwards. 

Glaze, which is so closely allied to glass, has been made extensively from the 
Badarian period in Eg>’pt> the Jemdet Nasr period in Mi^pot^ia, 
an early date in the Aegean. It is probable that it was invented accidentally 
by heating an alkali or lime on a quartz pebble, and finding the result put 
a polished surface on the stone ; many of the glazed quartz beads of Mesopotamia 
were made in this way. The idea of grinding up quarU and mixmg U wnth an 
alkali so as to form a faience was probably later, as faience has not^n found 
in the Badarian civilization. It is found, however, m the early Pred>mastic 
period at least as early as 4000 b.c., and it is strange that the further develop^ 
ment of casting or carving lumps of glaze into special articles was not mvenie 
for some thousands of years. As a matter of fact, the evidence is quite conclusive 
that glass was occasionally made before 1500 B.C., but specimens are very rare. 

In the list which I give later there are 38 reputed examples; but of these, 
some are not glass, others are of more rijcent date, and others are doubtful. 
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Glass Before 1500 B.C. 


Faiencic 15 vei^^ siinilar to the quartz bricks used for high temperature fumaceSn 
It has been suggested that it should be called “ glassed siliceous ware/' but the 
name faience has been applied to it for so long that it w ould be difheult to 
alter it now'. 

Frit is a chemical compound^ a double silicate of lime and copper. Its 
nature and methods of majiufacture have been described bv Lanrie+ 

Since then Miss Ifodgson (Armstrong CoUoge, Newcastle-on-Tyne] has shown 
that by powdering the material after it is made and then mixing it with a little 
w'aterp it can be moulded into beads which retain their shape. When these are 
fired in a furnace the grains are softened sufficiently for them to stick together 
and forn\ a hard frit bead Frit is crystalUne and pleochroic* and is quite 
definitely different from glass. 

If a batch of glass has not been sufficiently fired to melt aU the quartz 
completely, you can get a material wfiich has been worked as glass, but when 
examined under the microscope shows a number of quartz grains floating about 
in an isotropic base. This is, I considerp a real glass and it is quite easy in most 
cases to tell it from faience. 

Care is also necessary when a faience ariicle has a very thick glaze on the 
outside. Such cases it is sometimes impossible to tell from glass^ unless there 
is a chip w hich goes right through the glaze. 

There are several natural materiab which are sometimes mistaken for glass, 
Tliree ol the most frequent are the clear cryrstals of quartz^ calcite and fluorite. 
The first, quartz, can be readily distuiguished by its greater hardness (H=^) 
and by its being doubly refractive. The second, calcite, is very much softer than 
glasSp its hardness being 3, whilst that of glass is about 6, It is also markedly 
doubly refractive. This ft^uently makes it show a double image, and is 
immediately seen in a polariscope. The third, fluorite^ is also softer than glass 
(^^ 4 )- _ This material is isotropic so that polarized light is not a method of 
distinguishing it from glass, but it nearly always has some slight flaw or chip 
which shows the direction of the cleavage planes. It alw'ays has a specific gravity 
of approximately 3 *^ 5 ^ This is higher than most early glass^ which unless it 
contains lead generally has a sp.g. of about z-4-2-6. 

Beads of all these niateriaJs have been sent to me as being glass. 

Another material of which a great number of early beads are made, and 
which is sometimes mistaken for artificial glass, is obsidian. This is a natural 
glass, it can almost alw'ays be distinguished from artificial glass ^ if a chip can 
examined under the microscope. The natural material has layers of different 
dei^ity* Also^ almost all the obsidian found in Europe and Asia Is a dark colour 
which looks black when it has a thickness of about a quarter of an inch. The 
hardness is 6| and the sp.g. 3-32-3-38, 

The date of the ori^n of glass is not known; nor is its country of origin. 
The ^pular story of its invention by the Phoenicians in about the sixth century 
B,c, has fecu proved to be wrong so far as date is concerned The date 1500 b.c, 
^ms to have been a landmark in the history of glass, possibly due to its tntro- 
uction mto fbj" after this date great numbers of articles w^ere made in 

glass in Egyptp m M^potamia, and in the Aegean, Specimens before this date 
are very 1^, with the posrible exception of specimens from Mesopotamia w'here 
ea^ei^^^ considerable quantities about a couple of centuries 

rhis matter also bears on the question of its country of origin. 


Glass Before 1500 £,C. 
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The specimens in the following list are all said to date to before 1500 B.c, 
They are approximately in the order of their reputed dates. 

No. I. 

Description: Hathor Head. Found by Sir W. Flinders Petrie at 

Made of: Blue-violet glass {?). Naqada, Egj7>t (Grave 1759). 

Date claimed : Predynastic 4000-3500 B.C, Now in University College, London. 

Reference: Sir W, F, Petrie, Prehisioric Egypt, 

Petrie says; " The glass is an opaque violet blue, in imitation of the finest 
lazuli. The impress is imperfect, the bars across the top having been pressed 
across the face. Ancient oonchoidal chipping proves the material to be glass. 
The grave. No. 1759, is well dated by S types of pottery ... so it would bo 
impossible to bring it much later than 41 s.d. The glass pendant was found 
in a small alabaster vase, placed with the horn cup between the foreaou and 
the upper arm so there is no chance of its having been dropped by plunderers 
from elsewhere. It docs not seem possible therefore to question (1) the making 
of violet frit, the most difficult kind, and {2) the production of moulded glass, 
at the beginning of the second civilization. Probably imported.'’ 

It is some years since 1 sa,w this specimen, and then 1 thought it looked very' 
like faience. So far as I know, this specimen has never been tested chemically 
or microscopically to prove that it is glass. Under these circumstances, I 
include it amongst the doubtful specimens. 

No. 2, (Fig. t). 

Description: Bead. Found by Sir W, Flinders Petrie at 

Slaterial: Glass. Naqada, Egj'pt. 

Date claimed: Predyimstic 4000-33*^ Berlin Museum, 

Reference: B. Neuman and Kotiga, Zeit, Angewafidte Cheniie., September, 
1925. 

Photograph kindly supplied by the Egyptian E>epartment of the Berlin 
Museum. Magnified three diameters; the actual diameter is 9 mm. and the 
length 3-5 mm. - 




Fig. I.—Predynastic Bead ; Naqada. (|) 


Neuman and Kotiga state in Zeitsehnft fur AugevBUfvdU Chemie, 3/9/25- 
that Rathgen has tested a chip of this bead and that it is an undoubted glass. 
The colour is pale green. From a photograph of the beads associated with it 
I doubt its being as early as Predynastic. One of the other be.ids is evidently 
Vlth dynasty or First Intermediate. This is not surprising as there were a number 
of graves of the Vlth dynasty at Naqada, I think that this bead is also Vlth 
dynasty and that It belongs to the same group as nos. 10 to 16. There 
seems no doubt, however, that this specimen is glass, and that it dates from 
at least as early as 2500 B.C. 

No. 3. 

Description: Beads. Found by Maclver and Mace at 

Material: Glass. Abydos, Egypt. 

Date claimed: Predynastic 4000-3500 B.C. Now in (?) 

Reference : D. R. Maclver and A. C. Mace, El Ammh and Abydos, 1902. 
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G/4)$5 Before 1500 B,C. 

Maciver says: " Q44. Body of a youn^ person, lying as usual in a con¬ 
tracted position, with the head at south. Necklace of gieen, blue and yellow 
glass beads. Pot B i8b. This was a shallow round grave of typical c^ly pre¬ 
historic kind. There was no suspicion of a mixture with a later period, nor 
were there any graves of other sorts in the immediate vicinity. 

1 do not know’ where these beads are now. From this report there seems 
little doubt that they are made of glass, but I hesitate to date them as Pre- 
dynastic until further evidence can be brought forward to prove it. They are 
the only evidence that I can find of glass in Egi^pt before the Vllh dynasty. 
If these really arc so early, it is very surprising that there should be a necklace 
of beads of three kinds of glass, green, blue, and yellow, whilst in all the other 
cases before the Xlth dynasty, where early Egj^tian gla^ beads have been 
reported, only single specimens have been found in each grave. 

No. 4. 

Description: Pieces of inlay. Found by i\m£luieau at Abydos, 

Material: Glass (?). Egypt. 

Date claimed: ist Dynasty 3500-3000 b.c. Now in Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
The Keeper of the .-Ashmolean, Dr, Leeds, and Mr Harden have very care¬ 
fully examined these specimens and are quite certain that they arc faience and 
not glass. Under th«e circumstances it is not necessary- to discuss the date. 

No. 5. 

Description: Bracelet. Found by Sir VV, Flinders Petrie at 

Material: Glass (?), Abydos. 

Date claimed: 1st Dynasty 3500-3330 b,c. Now in Cairo Museum. 

Reference : E. Vernier, Catalogue G4niral du Alus^e dtt Caire, 1908. 

This bracelet was found on the aim of the Queen of King Zer. Vernier 
describes it as glass, but most of the people who have actually handled it are 
quite convinced that it is turquoise. Slessrs, Lucas and Bnmton have recently 
examined it again and confirm this diagnosis, so 1 am leaving it out from further 
consideration as probablv not being glass. 

No. 6 , 

Description: Eye Beads, Found by Andrae at Fara. 

Material: Coloured glass (?). Now in Berlin Museum. 

Date claimed; Before 3000 B.O. 

Reference: Koldewey in liis book on excavations in Babylon stated that 
multiple coloured glass beads had been discovered at Kara, and that 
they must date back to before 3000 b.c. Dr. .Andrae now informs me 
that there are not any early glass beads from Fara. ail the specimens 
being rock crystal. 

No. 7, (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Description: Cylinder, Found by the Iraq Expedition of the 

Made of: Pale green glass. Oriental Institute of the Univer- 

Date claimed: Akkadian 3700-3500 B.c. sity of Chicago at Tell Asmar. 

Now in the University of Chicago. 

Reference: Third Preliminary Report, Oriental Institute Communications, 
No, 17. Chicago, 1934, 

This specimen is a cylinder or rod of glass of pale blue-green colour. It was 
broken at both ends at an early date, and has recently been broken along one 
side. With the exception of the small bead in the Berlin Museum (No. 2). this 
)s the earliest piece of clear glass known. The diameter is about -45 in. and the 
length 1*33 in. In the photograph of it (hg, 3), it is magnified 3 diameters. The 
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Fig. 3. fxsoo) 


Fig. 2.— Glass Cylindeh: Tell Abmar. 

weight is 6'332 graminies, the specific gravity 2*4631 refractive index 

approximately 

The fact that this glass dates to about 2600 b.c, is very surprising. Clear 
blue glass of a very similar colour has been found in the Mediterranean area, but 
it shows a much heavier corrosion and is not older than 1000 to 800 n.c. Glass 
of a deeper blue, also very corroded, is found in Crete and dated to 1400 B.c, 

This specimen was modelled or moulded into shape, and not cut out 
of a solid blocfe. The glass is very pure, with a few small bubbles, but it is 
surprisingly free from striae or inclusions of quartz fragments or dirt. ^ The 
colouring'-matter is in the form of small spherical particles which have a slightly 
blue appearance when seen together in light reflected from above.^ These 
particles are in layers, the majority in the same layer being fairly uniform in 
size; but those in different layers vary greatly in size. The largest particles 
are about 1/5000 of an ind), whilst some of the layers consist chiefly of particles 
of about t/25000 inch. 

After carefully examining their appearance under different conditions, I 
think that there is no doubt that they are spherical and transparent and have a 
slightly different refractive index from the glass base. 

Fig. 3 diow's a portion of a small chip magnified 3 ^ diam,; the majority 
of the particles shown as white discs in this figure have a diam. of about 1/25000 in. 

Dr. Frankfort, the director of the excavations, has just written to me about 
the date of this specimen. He says: " There cannot be the sUghtest doubt 
about the date of our glass cylinder now. It was found in rubbish of Akkadian 
date (Sargon of Akkad betwe^en 2600 and 2500 B.c.), and it was at a low*er level 
than the very foundations of walls which were built during the third djmasty 
of Ur on the top of that rubbish and covered over in their turn by houses of the 
Larsa period. There was no disturbance as a result of drains in this part either.** 

No. 8. (Figs. 4 and 5). 

Description 1 Block of glass Found by H. R. Hall at Abu Shahrein, 

Material: Blue glass. Iraq. 

Date claimed i 2700—2600 B.C. Now in British Museum (No. 115474)- 

This block of glass is very full of bubbles, but is otherwise a pure glass. The 
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Fig. 4.—Blue Glass : Abu Suakeein, 

colouring matter is held in particles which vary greatly in size. Fig. 5 shows 
some chips magnified 100 diameters, whilst fig. 4 is a photograph of the complete 
block, natural size. 

This specimen may have been meant to be carved or to be remeited and 
• moulded to the desired shape; or eveOj it may have bwn intended to grind it 
up and use it as a glaze. In any rase it was probably a manufacturer's piece of 
materia], and the probability is that it was made in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of where it was found. This is the earliest suggestion of a glass factory 
that is know'n. 



Fic. 6 .—Bracelet ; Bampur. {x z ) 

No. 9. (Fig, 6). 

Description: Bracelets. Found by Sir Aurel Stein at Bampur, 

Material: Glass. Persian Baluchistan. 

Date claimed; Before 3000 BX. Now in British Museum, 

These fragments of bracelets were found by Sir Aurel Stein at the bottom 
of a trench where they w'cre associated with early painted pottery. They show 
a very advanced tech^ue and are made of eight diherent kinds of glass. They 
are exactly similar to fragments found lying on the surface of the mound; and 
almost identical bracelets are being made in India at the present day. 

Glass bracelets have been found in Europe which date to as early as 500 b.c., 
but they are not quite similar. 

I think that the probability is that these fragments had for some reason 
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a. b, c. 

Fic. 7 .—^Beads: Qau. (X3) 



Fig. 9. (Kioo) 


been buried at a great depth, or else that they worked down whilst the excavations 
were being carried out. 

Sir Aurel Stein, however, does not doubt their great age. 1 hope that further 
discoveries will settle this question as to date, as, if these bracelets prove to belong 
to this early period, they will be very important and will throw fresh light on 
the problem of the origin of glass. But until there is further proof, 1 am not 
prepared to accept for them any date which would bring them within the range 
of this paper, namely, prior to 1500 b.c. 

No. 10. {Figs. 7a, 8). 

Description: Bead. Found by Brunton at Qau (23/114?)- 

\rateria]: Turquoise glass. Egypt- 

Date claimed: Vllth to VI 11 th Dynasty, Now in Beck Collection. 

2600-2500 B.C. 

Reference: G, Brunton, Qau aitd Badari II. 

Microscopic examination of a chip of this gla^ shows that it is a turquoise 
blue variety, but it is rather impure. 

The colouring matter is in very minute spots, very closely packed together. 
In a fracture through the bead it can be seen that the centre is blue, but that 
for some distance from the surface it has corroded to a yellow colour. In this 
it resembles some of the faience beads from Harappa (Indus Civilisation), 

A general view of the bead magnihed three ^ameters is shown in fig. 7a, 
whilst in fig. 8 some chips are magnified lOO diameters. 
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In this list, nos. 10 to r6, inclttsivep are all small beads found by Bninton 
at Qau in graves of the Fiist Intermediate period. I have only e.vamined nos, 
10 and 16 : these are both glass and there is no reason to doubt their date. The 
only one that has been questioned is no. 14 ; as this is a red glass, Brunton thinks 
that it may be an intrusion. With this possible exception, I think that these 
beads can all be accepted as glass of the period. 

It is an interesting fact that in no grave was more than one glass bead 
founds which suggests that they were valuable and only procurable in small 
numbers^ 

No. II. 

Description : Annular bead. Found by Brunton at Qau (612), Egypt. 

Material: Gresn glass. 

Date claimed : Vlth Dynasty, 2600- Now at JIanchester. 

2300 B.C. 

There is no reason to doubt either the material or date of this specimen. 

No. T2. 

Description: Bead. Found by Brunton at Qau (5S9), 

Material: Green glass. Eg\'pt. 

Date claimed: VI Iih to VIII th Dynasty. Now at Manchester. 

There seems no reason to doubt either the material or date of this specimen 

No. 13. 

Description : Bead. Found by Brunton at Qau> (4997). 

Material: Glass. Egypt. 

Date claimed: Vllth to VII Ith Dynasty. Now in University College, London. 
Tliere is no reason to doubt cither the material or date of this specimen. 

No. 14. 

Description; Bead. Found by Brunton at Qau (1521)^ 

Material: Red glass. ^^gypf- 

Date claimed : IXth to Xth Dynasty. Now at Manchester. 

Reference : Brunton, Qau and Badan II. 

Brunton thinks that this bead is an intrusion as it is made of a transparent 
red glass. We have no oerlalu knowledge of such glass until a much later period 
but I think it possible that this specimen may prove to be of the date claimed 
There is no doubt that this bead is glass, but as the date is not certain, I 
class it provisionally amongst the doubtful specimens. 

No. 15, 

Description: Annular bead. Found by Bnmlon at Qau, (1602), 

Material: Bluish glass. Egyph 

Date claimed: IXlh to Xth Dynasty. Now in University College, London. 
There is no reason to doubt either the material or date of this specimen. 

No. 16. (Figs. 7b, g)* 

Description : Bead. Found by Brunton at Qau. 

Material; Green glass. 

Date claimed : IXth to Xth Dynasty, Now in Beck Collection. 

Reference: Brunton, Qau afd Baiari IL 

Fig. 7b shows this specimen magnified three diameters, and fig. g a chip 
magnified 100 diameters. The latter shows some large particles which are 
mostly impurities; the very minute spots which contain the colouring matter 
do not appear as they are so small that they can scarcely be resolved with an 
oil immersion lens with an aperture of 1^2 N.A. 

This specimen is undoubtedly glass, and there seems no reason to doubt 
its date. 
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No. 17, (Figs. 10,11). 

Description : lion's head. Found by Drovetti at Thebes, Egypt. 

Material: Blue glass. 

Date claimed: XT Dynasty, 2400 b.c. Now in British Museum (No. 59619). 
Reference: Nesbitt, Glass: Sottlh Kemin^ton Museum Art Hattdbook. 



Fig, II. (X400) 

On this specimen is inscribed the name of intef Nubkheperre, 

This very important piece has a relatively modem chip on it. which enables 
the structure of the interior to be examined. I consider it is quite definitely 
a glass in which all the ingredients have not entirely melted, so that it has a large 
number of very small pieces of quartit in it. Very few of these pieces arc more 
than -0007 in maximum dimension, and most of them are a great deal smaller. 

As f was a little doubtful whether this effect was caused by insufficient 
firing, I mixed some ingredients in a small crucible and after they had been melted 
for quite a short time I allowed it to ccxit. On examining a chip from this under 
the microscope, 1 found exactly the same structure as no. i7,.shorvmg many small 
pieces of quartz, 

1 see lio reason to doubt the date of this specimen. It is work of a very 
high class in the style of the early Middle Kingdom. 

The illustration (fig. ro) is taken from Nesbitt's woodcuts, published in 
187S. It is approximately the natural size. 

In fig. It shown a minute chip magnified 400 diameters. Some of 
the dark spots arc colouring matter, but most of them arc impurities, .A con¬ 
siderable amount of the colouring material appears to be in ultra’microscopic 
particles. 

No. 18. 

Description: Beads. Found by Wiidock at Deir el Bahri. 

Mater^: Glass. 

Date claimed : Xlth Dyna.sty. 2400- Now in 3 Iuseum of .Art, New York. 
2200 B.C. 

Reference : Bulleiin of the MelropoHfan Mitseum of New York. 1921, Part 2. 
1 have not seen these specimens personally, but from the report of them 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that they are glass and of the date claimed. 

No. 19. (Fig. 12.) 

Description : Mosaic of a bnil. Found by A. dc 3 Iorgan at Dahshur, 

Material; Glass (?). Egypt. 

Date claimed : Xllth Dymasty. Now in Cairo Aluseum. 
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Fig. iz.—^Mosaic: Dahshur, (x2) Fig. 13.—Rod with Cartouche. (Xii) 


Reference de Morgan. Foutlies d Dahshur, vol. II, pi. xa, no. 62 ; p. 6 y 
This specimen has caused more controversy than any other piece of reputed 
early glass. Dr. Lucas and Mr. Brunton are both convinced that it is not glass, 
but a stone mosaic. Professor Newberry, on the other hand, thlnlcs that it is 
glass He also considers that the question of its material cannot be finally 
settled until the piece of quartz which covers it is removed. The authorities, 
however, will not allow this to be done. 

Fig. 12 is taken from a water-colour sketch made for Professor Newberry 
by Jlr. Harold Jones. It is twice the si^e of the original. 

With the exception of no, zi. no piece of mosaic glass of at all a similar 
nature has been reported until at least 1500 years later. 

I have not seen this specimen mj^If, but as there arc such very divergent 
opinions concerning it, I class it as doubtful. 

No. 20. 

Description: Fragment of yellow glass. Found by de Morgan at Dahshur, 

Material; Glass. tomb of Khuniimuit. 

Date claimed: XI Ith Dynasty, 3 toon.c. Now in Cairo Museum, 

Reference: Parodi, (?), 

Dr. Luca? says that this has been analy'scd by Parodi and is glass, but he 
<loes not think it came from the tomb referretl to as all the other articles from 
the tomb are in the Cairo Museum and they do not at all resemble the piece 
analysed by H. D, Parodi. La Vorrerie cn L^*pU, Cairo, 190S. 

Under these circumstances i include this amongst the doubtful specimens. 

No. 51 . (Fig, 13,) 

Description ; Glass rod with cartouche Now in Berlin Museum. 

of Ameneinbat 111. 

Material: Glass. 

Date claimed : 2050 to 3000 B.c. 

References: P. J. Newbeny, Glass Chalice of Thotmes IJI, J.E.A., Vol. Vi, 
P 159> 1950, A. Lucas, Ajmeni Eg^>ptian Materials. 

There seems no doubt that this important piece of glass is of the date stated. 
This is the only piece of glass mosaic, with the possible exception of the 
Dahshur bull (no. 19). that can be attributed to this wirly period. It is an 
astonishing find, as, except for these pieces, the method does not seem to have 
been cmplojned until 1500 years later. 

No. 22, (Fig. 7c.) 

Description: Bead. Found by de Morgan at Dahshur, 

Material t Turquoise glass. Egypt. 

Date claimed: Xllth Dynasty, 2100 B.c. Now in Beck Collection B/951, 
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This looks like a turquoise, but a scratch from it when examined under a 
microscope with polarized light Is quite isotropic, showing that it is a true glass. 
This bead is sho\s'n three times natural size in fig. 7c* 

No. 23. 

Description: Fragments of a bead. Found by Woolley at Ur, 

Material: Glass. Now in Beck eollectioji B,T347 ; 

Date claimed ; r.,arsa period, c. zioo d.c. micro, slide 859. 

This specimen is undoubtedly of glass, but it is very corroded. Originally 
It was a transparent blue glass. Tlie specimen has a large nodule of metal, 
apparently copper, sticking out on the fractured surface. From this nodule runs 
a line of deep blue glass. 

.4 microscope slide shows conchoidal fractures almost like cleavage planes. 
The date of this bead fragment is not certain, but it ^^'as associated with 
beads which are identical with those of the Larsa Period ; unfortunately, however, 
Mesopotamian beads often continued to be made the same shape for many 
centuries. It would not be very surprising if this bead docs date from the Larsa 
Period, as the material is very similar to that of the glass cylinder (tiO'. 7). 
These fragments were found at the south end of DD. 

Although I think that this bead is jirobably of the I..arsa Period, 1 do not 
think that the proof is certain, and I class It as a doubtful specimen. 

No. 24. 

Description : Bead. Found by (?) at Dolmen a Graille. 

Material: Purple glass. Card, France. 

Date claimed; Early Copper .4ge, Now in Toulouse Museum, 
c. aooo B.C. 

This specimen looked like a piece of metal when seen through the glass of 
the showcase, but when handled proved to be a piece of puiplc glass, 

I see no reason to doubt either the material or age of this specimen. 

No. 35, 

Description: Gloss disc. Found by (?) at (?) 

Material: Green giass. 

Date claimed: XI Ilth Dynasty, aooo- Now In British Museum (?), 

1950 B.C. 

Tills specimen was shown to me some years ago by Dr. Hall, It was in 
very good condition, I think that be said that he had just acquired it for the 
museum, but I am not certain. There seemed no absolute proof of its date, 
but it had a name moulded on it which Dr. Hall thought pointed to its belonging 
to the Xlllth dynasty. 

The Eg^'ptian Department at the British Museum is unfortunately m a 
rather chaotic condition as the floors arc being rebuilt. Most of the collection 
is packed away, but the Keeper of the Department has promised to look for it 
when the collections are being rearranged. 

No. 26, 

Description: Beads, Found by (?) at .4ssiir under the 

Material t Glass. Ziggurat. 

Date claimed: 1800 B.C, Now in Berlin Museum. 

Reference : MUteiiungen der deulsshen OrUnt-Geselhchaft, no. 54, S 47/48, 

No. 27. 

Description: Beads. Found by S. Smith and Woolley 

Material: Red glass, at Ur. 

Date claimed: Before 1600 B.c. Nowin British Museum (No. 1165S2), 
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These are a series of red beads of which the first were discovered in 1925. 
They were in a layer which dated to before l6oo bx. There are two \^ieties, 
one a very brilliant red and the other a darker red. Every year a few of the 
brilliant red specimens are found, bufe not associated with any tomb or datcable 
layer_ 

These brilliant red beads show no signs of corresion and are probably quite 
modem and came from the local bazaar. The dark red beads show slight 
signs of wear, but I expect these also are modem. 

The excavators when on the spot endeavoured to find some explanation as 
to how the beads got there. They did not see any means by which modern 
beads could have been put there, and they did not consider that it was worth 
anyone's while to have taken great trouble to insert them. On the other hand, 
some of the bright red beads are identical wdth some of the beads on showcards 
from Cxecho-Slovakia, 

There are a few larger red beads found on the site which are not dated, 
but which 1 think arc of the Roman Period, These have some resemblance 
to the darker red beads referred to. 

Until further and quite definite proof is forthcoming that any of these beads 
are early, I shall consider them all as quite modem. 

No, ^S. 

Description: Fragments of beads. Found by Woolley at Ur. 

Material; Glass. 

Date claimed 1 Before i6od u.c* Now in Beck Collection, 

Tliese fragments are almost reduced to dust. They w'ere found wiih a series 
of faience beads definitely stated by Woolley to date before iboo bx. The dust 
consists largely of broken down glass which has almost entirely corroded away. 
It is. however^ definitely glass of at least two sorts, one practically colourless, 
the other the yellow glass so common in Egj*pt during the XVII 1 th djmasty. 

If glass of this sort was being used extensively in Mesopotamia before 
1600 it might explain the sudden appearance of glass in Egypt during the 
XVlIIth dynasty. 

Also assoaated with, the beads of this period and even earlier periods are 
the little camelian seed-vessel amulets, which are unknown in Egypt before the 
XVlIlth dynasty^ but became one of the favourite amulets during that period. 

Amongst the dated glass beads of the Nco-Babylonian period (about 700 b.c.) 
are a number of yellow glass beads of the same type and materiaL These are in 
a very' good state of preservation. Ivrom undated sites come a number of similar 
beads which are so completely corroded that they have lost their colour and both 
yellow and black glass have become an opalescent grey. Are these of the period 
before 1600 nx. ? There is no evidence to prove this at present. 

I think that the evidence that these bead fragments date before igoo bx. 
is sufficient to allow me to include them as coming within the scope of this 
paper. 

By examming these particulars, and neglecting nos. 4. 5, and 6 as not being 
glass, nos. 9, 20, and 27 as being of more recent date, and nos. 1, 14, ig, 33^ and 
25 as doubtful, we find that jj specimens remain, of which very httle doubt is 
possible. Of these, 13 are beads and 4 larger objects. If we examine the beads 
first we find that 10 are Eg^'ptian, 2 are Mesopotamian, and 1 is French. Of 
the Egyptian specimens recorded all are single beads with the exception of nos, 3 
and 18; whilst the tw'o examples from Mesopotamia refer to considerable 
numbers. 
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Of the four larger specimens 2 come from Eg\'pt and 2 from Mesopotamia, 
The two earliest are from Mesopotamia; they are of importance when con¬ 
sidering from which country glass originally came. 

The most important piece of evidence is the block of glass from Abu 
Shahrein (no, S). This is evidently a manufacturer's piece of material which 
was going to have more work put into it, either by carving or reheating, or else 
it was going to be discarded as unsatisfactory. In either case it was probably 
at or near the factory^ where it had been made or was going to be completed. 
This very' strongly suggests that a factory existed in Mesopotamia 1000 years 
earlier than there is any sign of one in Egypt. 

The glass cylinder (no, 7) from Tel Asmar is. with the exception of the small 
bead no. 2, tlie only specimen of clear glass reported as being made before 
1500 BX. 

Both these pieces (nos. 7 and 8) point very strongly to Mesopotamia as the 
country where glass originated. 

The two Egyptian specimens of early glass, although they cannot claim to 
be the earliest, can certainly claim to be the most beautiful. The small lion 
head now in the British Aluseum (no. 17) is a masterpiece of carving in a very 
difficult material, whilst the rod with the cartouche (no. 21) is an astonishing 
piece of moulding to have been done at such an early date. 

Tlie fact that there are comparatively few instances of early beads being 
reported from Mesopotamia might be considered as evidence against a ilesopo- 
tamian origin, but one would expect to find fewer beads from 3 iIesopotamia 
for two reasons. Firstly, the soil Is so corrosive that it is surprising that any 
specimens should have lasted at all; and, secondly, there has been such a much 
larger amount of excavation carried out in Egypt than in Mesopotamia, Also 
the difference in the finds from the two countries is not great ; eight of the 
Egyptian specimens reported were individual beads. 

Another sign that glass may have originated in Mesopotamia is the fact 
that the tj'pical yellow glass of the XVIlIth dynasty of Egypt seems to occur 
in Mesopotamia at an earlier date. 

Professor Newberry has kindly informed me that as early as 2500 -iZ 200 B,c., 
it is definitely stated, glass w as called f/mf, and was imported from Thnnw land, 
f,«„ the countiy to the west of Egypt. 

Whilst this evidence is far from conclusive, I think it points to the pro¬ 
bability of glass having originated in Mesopotamia and not in Egypt. 

In this consideration of origin 1 have not taken notice of the glass bracelets 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein {no. 9), as I doubt their date. If further explora¬ 
tion proves that he is right, and that these date back to the third miilenium B.c. 
or even earlier, the question as to whether Persian Baluchist^ was the country 
of origin will have to be considered. 

From the foregoing it appears that the introduction of glass into both 
Egv'pt and Mesopotamia is at least as early as 2600-2500 b.c., but 1 do not think 
that the evidence of the necklace in no. 3 is sufficiently strong to take it back 
nearly 1000 years to the Predynastic period, until some further evidence is 
available. 

Another fact which is of great interest but which may not have any real 
bearing on the matter is that the earliest documentary evidence which we have of 
the methods of manufacture of various kinds of glass comes from the Assyrians. 
It is a series of tablets written on the subject during the reign of Ashurbanipal. 
These tablets, which date to 668-626 B.c., are very possibly copies of earlier 
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ones- They are iinfortunately broken in places, but Dr. Campbell Thompson 
has made a very interesting translation of them.^ This was especially dlfhcult^ 
as there is a doubt how to translate the names of many of the chemicals 
employed. I will conclude this paper by quoting some of this early and 
important document- 

The formulae given must have some governing factor which is not clear, 
as the proportions of colouring matter given ate in some cases far too great to 
be practicable. For instance. one glass said to be purple is said to have 75% 
manganese, whereas 3% is the maximum possible. (I)r, Campbell Thompson 
suggests that manganese may be an incorrect translation.) But in spite of this 
they give us an insight into many of the materials used for colouring matter, 
and although one or two may be doubtful many of them are certain. 

In almost all cases the silica is mi-\cd with alkali and lime. The foUo^^ing 
chemicals are stated to have been used to make various coloured glasses. For 
black (?) glass ferric oxide and copper were used, and the same materials were 
also used for brown glass. Blue glass had copper, purple glass had manganese, 
and a red purple seems to have no colouring matter staled, but started with a 
bine frit. Green glass contained oxide of tin and saltpetre, yellow glass antiinony 
and saltpetre; opaque carndian and alabaster had oxide of tin; avanturine 
or spangled red glass ferric o.vide (?). saltpetre, and arsenic : whilst a glass called 
coral contained tin, antimony, saltpetre, and gold. Dr. Thompson is not 
absolutely certain as to the translation of ferric o-\ide, oxide of tin. or saltpetre, 
but he gives very good reasons why he thinks they are correct. 

The mention of gold for making a pale red glass is of great interest as it 
was a tradition amongst the alchemists that gold could be used for this purpose, 
although they were not Buccessful in so using it until the seventeenth century. 

The manufacture of glass was thought by the Assyrians to be very closely 
alhed to magic and it was considered necessary to start the fires on a propitious 
day. There is little doubt that the meltings of glass sometimes turned out very 
badly. The makers thought that this was due to magic and was controlled by 
the Beings who overlooked the partly made objects and watched their develop 
ment+ Consequently, definite rules were laid down as to the proper method 
to start a glass furnace. These are given on the first tablet and translated by 
Dr. Campbell Thompson as follows {op, ciL, p. 57). 

When thou settest out the (ground) plan of a furnace for ’ minerals;’ thou 
shall seek out a favourable day in a fortunate month, and thou shall set out 
the (ground) plan of the furnace: while they are making the furnace thou shalt 
watch (them) and shaJt work thyself (?). In the house of the furnace thou shalt 
bring in embryos (born before their time) , , , another (?), a stranger, shall not 
enter, nor shall one that is unclean tread before them : thou shalt offer the due 
libations before them : the day when [thou puttest down] the ^ mineral ^ into 
the furnace rhou shalt make a sacrifice before the embry^os: thou shalt set a 
censer of pine-incense, thou shalt pour ' kurunnu ^ over before them. 

Thou shalt kindle a fire underneath the furnace and shalt put down the 
mineral into the furnace. The men whom thou shalt bring to be over the 
furnace shall cleanse themselves, and (then) thou let them come down to the 
furnace. 


> R, Campbell Thompson, The Chemistry 0/ the A ndent ^ $$yrians. Luzac and Co, 
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"The wood which thou shalt bum underneath the furnace shall be styrax, 
thick, decorticated billets which have not lain (exposed) in bundles, (but) have 
been kept in leather thongs, cut in the month of Ab, This w’ood shall go under¬ 
neath thy furnace."' 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the British Museum ; 
the Berlin State Mu^um, both the Egj'ptian and Near Asian departments; 
Dr. Frankfort, director of the Iraq expedition of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago ■ Mr, Brunton ; Mr. Harden ; Dr. Leeds ; ilr. Lucas ; 
Prof. Newberty; Dr. Campbell Thompson; and to Mr, Woolley, for assistance 
in various ways 

H. C. Beck. 


AN EGYPTIAN LOAN-WORD AT RAS SHAMRA. 

lx AxciESfT Egypt, 1932, p. 103. I discussed a passage in the recently published 
Semitic epic from Ras Shamra, describing the defeat of Mot, god of summer 
drought, by the war-goddess Anat. The passage runs 

** She removes his robe; 

She places the hpir upon a fire. 

The upon glowing coals," 

(Second Tablet, Col. 11 , 4 fl.) 

1 suggested that the bafiBing hprs was the Egyptian kheptesh—cxf>\\ n, ultimately 
dertWng from Anatolia, but the word hptr remained a puzale, A solution has 
now occurred to me. The signs read separately as when joined together form 
the letter k. The word w ill therefore he hkr, which could be yet another loan¬ 
word from the Egyptian, equating with AAr, adornment, insigma," thus 
balancing kprl. 

Considering that the administration of Ras Shamra (Ugarit) was long in 
Egyptian hands, it Is natural that the words describing regal garb should be 
borrowed from the Egyptian. 

TnsObOR Her2l Caster. 


AN EGYPTIAN LOAN-WORD IN A TELL-AMARNA LETTER, 

In the Tell-Amarna letter, British Museum 29, ii-X2*. the following address is 
made by Abi-milki, governor of Tyre, to the :^ptian Pharaoh 
sa it 4 a-za-ah gab-bi mdtd'ti 
ina pa~sa~hi i-na du-ni imitti Aa-aA-ii 
"who delivereth all lands 

by pacif jdng (them) by the strength of (his) right hand,—by (his) habsttr 
The word Aa-aA-si is marked by the slanting wedge indicating that it is a foreign 
word, of w hich du-ni imitfi (by the strength of his right hand) is an explanation. 

I suggest that it is the Egyptian A^s the sickle-sword which was 

x9tT the weapon of the Pharaoh. Du-ni mini is a rough gloss, giving 

the general sense. 

Theodor Hehzi Caster. 


*cd. Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy, p. 31. 
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EGYPTIAN AND GREEK STATUETTES FROM NAUCRATIS. 

Among the numerous dedications found in the excavations at Naucmis in 1SS5- 
1886 there were many statuettes^ some purely Egj^tiau in style^ others showing 
such a mixture of Greek and Eg^^jdan types as we might expect to find in a 
Greek colony upon Egyptian soil. Not that such examples are found exclusively 
in Egj^t. On many Greek sites where dedications of the sixth century or 
earlier have been found, this curious mixed style may be seen—for instance, in 
Cyprus and Rhodes. In this connection it is instructive to quote the story told 
by Polychamiis, himself a citizen of Kaucratis, and quoted from liim by the 
Naucratite writer, Athenaeus,! The stoiy is quoted at length in Naucrafu II, 
55^ is so relevant that it seems worth repeating here as follows :— 

*' In the twenty-third Olympiad Herostratus* a fellow c^ti^eTl of ours^ was 
on a journey; and having sailed round many lands^ he touched also at Paphos 
in Cyprus; there he bought a statuette of Aphrodite^ a span highp of archaic 
style^ and went oJI with it to Naucratis. Now, when the ship was near Egypt^ 
a storm suddenly came on, and they could not see whereabouts they were ■ so 
all of them took refuge by the image of Aphrodite, praying her to save them^ 
And the goddess^ with her wonted favour to the people of Naucratis^ suddenly 
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Hlled all the region about her with green m^Ttle, and made the ship full of the 
s^veetcst odour, when the crew had now given up hope in their severe sickness. 
They at once vomited freely, and the sun shone forth ; so they made out their 
landmarks and reached Naucratis. Then Herostratus, rushing from the ship 
with the image, and also with the green myrtle boughs that had suddenly come 
forth, dedicated them in the temple of Aphrodite. And, having sacrificed to 
the goddess and dedicated the image to Aphrexhte, he called his friends and 
relations to a banquet in the temple itself, and gave to each of them also a 
garland of myrtle, to whidi he gave thereupon the name Naucratite.” 

This story is of peculiar interest to us because of its reference to an image, 
a span high, of archaic workmansltip wfuch was brought from Cyprus and dedicated 
in a Greek temple at Naucratis. The description would fit very" well many of 
the figures, found in excavating these temples, which may be seen now in the 
British Museum or in the Edwards Library at University College. The two 
statuettes of which representations are here given side by side differ from the 
dedication of Herostratus in that they both are male figures; but it was quite 
common for male figures to be dedicated to goddesses and for female figures to 
be dedicated to gods, as an act of worship or thanksgiving. The date given 
by Polycharmis to Herostratus, the twenty-third Olympiad (or 680 n.c.), is 
indeed earlier than the traditional date of the foundation of the Greek colony at 
Naucratis; but small figures " of archaic style ” may w'cll have been bought 
and dedicated in the early daj^s of Greek colonization. 

The chief interest, however, of tlie two statuettes here represented lies in 
the comparison of their style and t^^pe. The one is purely Egyptian, and repre¬ 
sents a king of the XXVTth dynasty. It is a glazcd-ware figure, 8 5 cm. high, 
and shows the delicate and refined work characteristic of the period. It stands 
in a rigidly erect pose, the left leg advanced, and the space between the legs 
filled in so as to make the figure more stable; the arms are fijred close to the 
sides; on the head is a massive wig which is dividerl over the shoulders, and 
extends to the. front of the chest. The drapery consists, as is often the case in 
Egj'ptian sculpture, of a kind of lofo-cloth (Shendyt) suspended from a waist- 
belt : it is divided into two sides, with a triangular pendant occupying the space 
between them. 

The two figures are reproduced at approximately the same size, in order 
to facilitate comparison. 

The Greek statuette is carved out of soft limestone, and is 28 cm. high. 
The pose is precisely the same as that of the Egyptian figure, ivith the left leg 
advanced and the space between the two legs filled in—-or rather left in the stone 
—for support. The arms are fixetl close to the sides, and the whole figure 
faces rigidly to the front. The bodily forms are vague and rounded. The hair 
is treated in a solid mass that hangs to the shoulders, but is evidently meant for 
hair and not for a wig. But it is above all in the arrangement and shape of the 
drapery that the two figures resemble each other. In the Greek figure, as in 
the E^tian, this consists of a loin-cloth hanging from a belt; the two sides 
are dixnde<l, and bet-ween them an appro.ximately triangular flap hangs down. 
Now such a garment is unknown to Greek fashion or to Greek sculpture ; but 
it is common enough in Egypt. The obvious inference is that the Greek artist 
was making an almost mechanical copy from an Egyptian original, whether 
actually made in Naucratis or brought there tn the course of commerce. 

That such products of Graeco-Egyptian art should be found at Naucratis 
is appropriate ; for the Ionian Greeks who joined in the foundation of that 
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colony were aUo among the firet to join m the great advance of Greek art . The 
Samian sculptors, Rhoccus and Theodorus, are said by Diodorus Siculus to 
have been trained in Egypt, and to have followed Eg>'ptian conventions ; 
their works resembled Egyptian models, having their arms close to their sides 
and their legs svide apart. Mrs. Mitchell, in her History of Ancient Sculpture 
(p. 199), notes that the istand home of these Samian sculptors, enriched by 
commerce, bad its settlement in the Eg>T>tian Naucratis," And since this was 
the only place in Egypt where Greeks were allowed to settle, it is most probable 
that Khoocus and Theodorus lived there when they made their studies of 
Egyptian art. It is worth noting, perhaps as more than a coincidence, that the 
name of Rhoecus, POIXOE, occurs in the incised inscription of dedication upon 
an Ionic '' eye-bowl found [Naucratis I, p, 59) in the temple of Aphrodite. 
He may even have made this offering to the goddess during sojourn in the 
colony. In any case he may well have made statuettes, influenced by Eg)i>iian 
sculpture, such as the one here represented. The name Theodorus also occurs 
on a vase-fragment in Naucratis /. xxxtv; but this cannot be insisted on, as 
it is a comparatively common name. 

E. A, Gardner. 
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LOCAL CUHKLNCIES OF EAST SVKIA UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIIiE. 

i>i the collection of clay tesserae from PalmjTa in the Ashmolean Miiseum there 
are several which resemble coins in their shape and general design and four are 
actual copies of bronze coins, of two types (nos. 1-4), The earlier of the originals 
used as models is an autonomous coin of Sidon. struck in tlte second quarter of 
the second century B.G*, the tj'pes of which are a head of the city*goddess and a 
rudder; if the letter behind the head on the obverse is, as the traces suggest, 
meant for B, it corresponds to no* 87 in the British Museurn Catalogue, Phoenicia, 
p, 155, Two of the other three tesserae arc from the same moulds r the types 
of all three are those of no. 317, p. 179, in the same catalogue, a radiate bust of 
Trajan and Astarte seated on a bull, dated in year 2KE(= iid/7 a*d.). Ihc 
moulds appear to have been, made by impressing a coin on an almost flat surface 
of plastic material, which was then hardened ; a lump of clay was placed between 
two moulds, squeezed flat, and baked. 

It is difficult to see for what purpose these copies of coins were made, if it 
was not to serve the function of coins in trade i and it w'ould be natural enough, 
at Faimyra, for clay to be used for the manufacture of W'hat might be called 
tokens, if the supply of metal coinage proved insufficient to meet the ordinary 
requirements of business in the local markets. Though, in the Greek and 
Roman world, the ordinary materials of coinage were gold, silver, and bronze, 
substitutes for these were not unknown ; Ijase^iuetal copies of silver and bronze 
coins are found, some of which may be fraudulent, but others were probably 
issued to supplement the regular currency in emergencies: there is a record of 
leather having been used for this purpose, which there vs no reason to question, 
although no specimens have been preser^'ed. At Palmyra the most convenient 
material to replace metal would doubtless be clay, the emplojTnent of which 
for Jiianv purposes of business had been familiar in Mesopotamia from time 
immemorial: when there was a shortage of bronze coinage in drculalion, some 
of the pieces normally current, such as the Sidonian types mentioned, would be 
reproduced in clay, and these reproductions would be accepted as equivalent 
to the originals. 

It is possible that not only the direct copies of official coins, but also others 
of the clay tesserae, w'erc intended to be used in this way, some (nos. 5 p 
round disks, not unlike coins in shape, with devices moulded on both faces, 
which in their general appearance suggest coins, and might serve the purposes of 
exchange equally well as those which boro ordinary coin-types. It has been 
proposed to regard the commoner square or rectangular tesserae as moneta^ 
tokens, but this seems more doubtful; to the Greek or Roman mercliant a coin 
was a round object, and, though square coins are a regular feature of Indian 
currendes, it may be questioned whether Oriental influences would be strong 
enough at Palmyra to make tokens of this shape acceptable. 

Apart from their material, however, these clay tesserae were decidedly more 
attractive objects than the metallic small change which was in use at Palmj’ra 
in the period when its trade was most active. Large nunibers of bronze coins 
arc obtained at Palmvra; but nearly all of these are miserable little things, 
crudely designed and roughly struck (nos. 7~9); might have ^ been 
expected that a city of the importance to which Palmyra had attained in the 
Second and third centuries A.D, would have produced coins for local business 
purposes comparable to those of other Hellenizcd trade-centres : gold and silver 
might have been imported, but bronze does not as a rule travel far. There can 
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be no doubt that these bits of bronze are the products of the Palmyrene mint ■ 
very few be^ even an attempt at a legend, and the execution is ^ bad that 
It IS often difficult to decipher the types; but there are two varieties which are 
inscnbed with the name of Palmyra, and several which have as one of their 
typ« a palm-tree, presumably the badge of the city. For these at any rate the 
attribution may be taken as practically certain; and most of the r^t are so 
obviously of the same class that they may well belong to the same place.^ 

There is another group of coins which seems to belong to Syria, and may 
furnish a link between the Palmjrene issues and those of the more normal Greek 
style. The^ pieces are almost as small as the PaIm>Tene, but of rather better 
wor^anship. and are definitely copies, on a reduced scale, of bronze coins of 
Antioch. T«o specimens (nos. lo, ii) are of particular interest, as they come 
collation formed in Syria at the end of the seventeenth century bv 
Willmn Hallifax, chaplain of the Levant Company’s factory at Aleppo and one 

P^Kvra »; it was bequeathed by him to Corpus 
Lhnstr College, of which he had been a FeUow. The legends are blundered 
but have some sort of reminiscence of their Antiochene prototypes: on the 
obverses ^ a laureate head, which should be the head of Apollo, but in no lo 
^njs to have been ^imibted to that of Antoninus Pius ; the reverses reproduce 
tne lyre found on the " pseudo-autonomous " coins of Antioch. They may be 
compared with t^ two coins (nos. 13,14) from the old Bodleian coUection published 
b> G. Macdonald ,904, p. 134). which similarly have the Apollo 

and lyre types, but on the reverse a date which appears to be ZNC f=zo8/o a D ) * 
there is no attempt at a legend on the obverse.® ' ■ i ^ 

Tht^e types are borrowed from the scries issued in the name of the city of 
Antioch . but there are aUo copies, reduced to about the same sb.e. of the larger 
broi^e coins struck at Antioch with the heads of emperors on the obverse and 
reverse (nos. 16-18). The heads are not always recognizable, and 
published in the British Museum Catalogue (GalaHa. 
Cappadoa«, and Sym, uo. ago} as of Hadrian, and there are other ^parent 
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attempts at a likeness oi him ; one (no> 16) is definitely Trajan, and two or three 
may be meant for Marcus Aurelius. 

It seems probable that these little bronre pieces formed a substantial part 
of the small change used in Eastern Syria dtning the second and third centuries, 
supplemented at Palmyra by the clay t^serae mentioned earlier in the account. 
The originals copied are almost all of the second century, and some of the better 
reproductions may have been practically contemporary ; the more degraded ones 
are presumably later. Their issue is not hkely to have continued after the 
establishment of what w^ really an independent principality at Palmyra by 
Odenathus in the second half of the third century; his son Vaballathus struck 
coins on the model of the Roman currency.* 

Parallel developments may be found in other frontier provinces of the Roman 
Empire, particularly in Egypt. Here, alter about a.d. 170, the issue of bronze 
from the Imperial mint at Ale^iandria dwindled rapidly, and in half a century 
virtually ceased ; the only later Alexandrian bronze coins belong to four special 
commemorative groups, which were medals rather than coins; and for the 
greater part of the third century the only metallic small change used in Egj'pt 
consisted of leaden tokens, with types sometimes borrowed from the Imperial 
coinage, sometimes of more local connection. These leaden tokens are analogous 
to the Palmyrene day tesserae. Later, in the fifth century, when the Alexandrian 
mint, which had been reformed by Diocletian, again decayed, the needs of the 
country for bronze currency were supplied by reduced copies of the Imperial 
t5rpes, very similar to those found in Syria in the third century; they begin 
with fairly close imitations, but grow more and more barbarous.* 

At the other end of the empire, in Britain, a practice of supplying deficiencies 
in currency wnth locally made copies of the official coins had started almost 
immediately after the Roman occupation of the island; it was less in evidence 
in the second century than in the first, but became very common in the last part 
of the third ; under the Constantinian house it ceased, but revived again towards 
the end of the fourth century; and from that time onwards practically the 
only currency of Britain consisted of degraded copies of Roman tj-pes, which 
steadily became smaller and cruder, till they were superseded by the coinage 
of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. * 

J. G. Milne. 


Kotes. 


I. See the introduction to the British Museum Catalogue, Coins of Galalia, 
Cappadocia, and Syria, pp. Iv-lviii. 

The visit of flallifax to Palmyra was in 1691; an account was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1695 and republished in the^ Journal of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for June. 1S90. Tliere is no mention of coins 
in this account, but the records at Corpus Christi College, and the general 
character of the collection, leave no room for doubt that Hallifax acquired nearly 
all his Greek coins during his residence at Aleppo. The C.C.C. coin cabinet is 
now deposited at the Ashmolean. 

3. These two coins probably come from a large collection formed by Sir 
Charles Warren in Palestine and Syria, which he presented to the Bodleian. 

4. See Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. 2, p. 5S5. 

5. See Ashmolean Mtaeitm Catalogue of Alexatidrian Coins, pp. xvi-xviii; 

Numismatic Chronicle. 192&, pp. PP- 300 - 3 i 5 - 

6. See Journal of Roman Studies. 1933 p PP* 221—222. 
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SACRED STONES IN ANXIENT JULTA. 

The sacred stones of Malta form an interesting group of monuments. They vary 
in size from the great stone, standing 4 ft. 7 in. liigh, which was once in the 
Gigantea of Gozo (pi. I, ti) down to the little votive offerings of which the 
smallest (pis. I. 7 ; II, 22) is barely an inch and a half in height. 

These stones differ from the sacred pillars of Malta in being more or less 
circular in section and in being pointed or rounded at one end. Some stand 
on their own base, others are carved as if set on a stand. They never occur in 
miniature form to be used as amulets for personal adornment or protection, 
like ths " waisted ” or hour-glass pillar. They are found only In temples, never 
in tombs, showing that this \^'as a cult for the living. .As far as can be ascertained 
the Malt^e sacred stones belong to the NeoHthic period or at latest to the early 
Bronze-age, except at Borg en-Nadur where the worship continued till Graeco- 
Phoenician times. The sanctity of the emblem is indicated by the representation 
of one or more enclosed in a shrine (pi, 1, I5“i7)' these representations the 
p>^ailic form of the object is more clearly seen than in the free-standing examples. 

Usually there is no decoration, but in three instances the pitted ornament¬ 
ation of the Neolithic period has been used (pis. I, 6, 10; 11 , 5, 6), showing 
thereby the date, which is also fi.xed by the layer in which the objects were found 
at Tarxien. The characteristic chevron pattern of the Bronze-age is found 
twice (pi. n, 14, 20). The vertical and horizontal lines on the broken example 
from Borg en-Nadur (pb. I, 5 ; H. 10) found also on the anthropomorphic 

figure (pis. I, ra; II, z6). , u 

Tliough female figures are common in Malta, no female emblems have been 
found, or at anv rate have not been identified. There are no large or small 
objects, and alxive all no amulets, which can be definitely recognized as repre¬ 
sentations of the female. The cowrie occurs, but the proof that this shell was 
regarded by the primitive Mediterranean people as the female emblem is yet to 
seek. It is, however, possible that the phallic stone on a stand (pis. I, 8^10, 
13 14; II, 12-26) may represent the combination of the male and female, like 
the " Linga-Voni ” of India. This Is merely a suggestion, for the Indian emblem 
appears foreign to the rcUgion of Europe, where the worship of the phallus alone 

was deeply rooted. * c . 

The phallic emblem appears to have developed into a human form, at first 

ver\^ rudely executed but becoming more recognisable later. The transition 
can be tracetl. PI. 11 , 6, shows a phallus with pitted decoration, and it is easy 
to see how by a little alteration it could be developed into no. 19. The front 
view of no 19 is seen in pL T, 12. where it is shown to be definitely phallic. The 
ornamental Unes of no. ig are of the same kind as on no. 10 in the same plate, 
which suggests that no. 10 was also iconic. The example froin Mnaidra (pi. II. ii) 
is of pottery, and is certainly anthropomorphic though reminiscent of the more 

simpfe^tji^^hi continued in the south-east of Malta long 

after it had come to an end elsewhere. The temple of Borg en-Nadur, set above 
the only inlet on that formidable south coast, was dedicated to the ancient god 
of Tyre Melkart, whom the Greeks called the Tjrian Heraklcs. This temple 
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Plate IIL 

was much frequented during the Bronze-age by sailors, their votive offerings 
of pottery anchors testifying to their gratitude to the god for a safe vo^’age. 
These sailors ivere probably Phoenician, judging by the dedication of the temple, 
and there are other indications as well- Two phallic stones of traditional form 
(pi. III, I, 2) were found, about a century ago, in this temple. One of these 
stones is now in the Louvre, the other (reproduced here) is in the Malta Museum. 
The stones, decorated in the taste of the period, are set like some of their Neolithic 
prototypes on square bases. These bases have become pedestals on which a 
dedicatory inscription has been carved in Phoenician and Greek. The trans¬ 
lation of the Phoenician dedication runs: " A vow from Abd-Osir and his brother 
Osirxamar, sons of Abd-Osir, to my lord Melkart, lord of Tyre, that he may hear 
their words and bless them.'* The Greek inscription is shorter and is interesting 
as showing the Hellenised forms of the Egyptian names borne by the TjTian 
family: " Dionystos and Sarapion, sons of Sarapion of Tyre, to Herakles 
Archegetes." The date, judging by the style of the Greek lettering, must be 
the second century' B.C, These stones then represent the " pillars which were 
sacred to the Tyrian Herakles, and are perhaps copies of the famous gold and 
emerald pillars which Herodotus saw at Tyre. They are therefore another 
of the many links in the chain which connects the ancient civilization of Malta 
with that of Syria. 


M, A. Muhray. 
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Ras Shamra 1929: No. 6. 

{Reprodticed from " Syria,’* vol. x, by kind permission of the publishers.) 
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RAS SHAMR.A AND EGYPT 

The civilisation of Ugarit, recently unearthed at Kas Shamra on the north coast 
of Syria, has several points of connection with Egypt, 

On the one liandp ^ve now know that the Semites who inhabited it came 
originally from a land contiguous to Egypt and imbued with Egj'^ptian influence, 
namely, tile land of Muzri wliich comprises N. Arabia and the Sinai Peninsula/ 
On the other hand, we know that in later times the city frequently fell a victim 
to the warlike expeditions of the Pharaohs and was for long periods under 
Egyptian domination. 

The civilisation of Ugarit contains, therefore, two elements of markedly * 
Egyptian colorarion, viz .: (^i) the earlier Muzrian; (fi) the later Amoiite. 

The former element has to be disentangled from the latter, the method 
of procedure being to isolate those factors which appear, both in point of language 
and of custom, to be of southern importation rather than of native Am or it e 
(i.tf., X. Syrian) origin. When these have been isolated we obtain an interesting 
picture of early Jluzrian culture. 

This culture is an extremely important, if as yet insufficiently recognized, 
factor in the ancient history of the Near East. From the earliest times the 
turquoise mines of Sinai attracted the Semites, and the temple at Serabit al 
Khadem provides ample evidence of their settlement in this area. In Mtizri 
also tlie religion of Israel hnds its cradlc-Iand. Before his acknowledgment as 
the national god of the entire Israelitic federation, Yaw was a god of the 
iTuzrians, It was in Sinai that he revealed himself^ and it was to the wilderness 
of Sinai that Moses vvished to lead the people out of Egy^jt to worship liim/ 

It was in l^fu^ri that there lived the Midianite priest Jethro, who became Moses’’ 
father-indaw, and in the details of whose religion the Israelite lawgiver must 
have been well-versed. In the ancient song in Deuteronomy xxxiii. the Muxrian 
origin of Yaw is stated categorically: Yhwh came from Sinai and dawned 
from Seir upon them. He beamed from Mount Paran and came from IMeribath- 
Kadesh (LXX text)/^ 

The influence of Muzrian culture upon Israel is therefore obvious. This 
lends especial significance to the marked paralleiism between sacriftcial institii^ 
tions of the Semites at Ras Shamra and those of the early Israelites, for if the 
former can be traced to a Muzrian origin and the latter like^vise, the similarity 
stands in an altogether new light, and w'eseem at last to find sound axclvaeological 
evidence " behind the Pentateuch.'" The parallels in question cover points of 
ritual and temple-procedure and have been elsewhere enunierated.® Many of 
the teclmical terms used in the Pentateuchal codes (however late be their literary^ 
redaction) find herein their ancient prototyp^es, and w^e seem even to recover 
the earlier forms out of which such things as the " Ark of Testimony or '' The 
[foly of Holies ” sub^aquently evolved. 

Nor this alone r the Eg>T>tian connections of Mu^rj would doubtless have 
led to a certain amount of Egyptian coloration in that Muzrian myth and 
folklore which later percolated into IsraeL Hence if Egyptian influence or 
coloration can be detected in certain old Israebtish stories recorded in the Book 
of Genesis, this may be due solely to an Egyptian element in the original Muzrian 
Urform", and need not have resulted from the later sojourn of Israel (or parts 
of Israel in the land of the Nile* 
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Ras Shamra and Egypt. 


But it is not only upon Israel that Mu^rian influence made itseli felt; it is 
reasonable to suppose that it also penetrated into Eg^'pt and that much of 
Egypt's Scmitisation is properly to be referred to this source. The extent of this 
influence cannot jet be gauged, for we know too little about Muzri. One gift, 
however, which this region made to Egypt is signiheant; this was the Alphabet, 
It has long been pointed out, notably by Sethe and Gardiner, that the 
alphabet of the Semitic scribblings at Sinai (c. 1900 B.c.) was. to a large extent, 
the prototype of Egjrptian alphabetical hieroglyphs. Kow, it is precisely this 
alphabet which appears, in a form adapted to wcdge-icriting, in the S^itic 
inscriptions of Ugarit. The twists and loops have here been reduced to strokes 
and wedges, but the identity of the letters Is, as Oimstead has shown (fig. i),* 
unmistakeable. I therefore propose to speak of the Ras Shamra (Ugaritian) 
script as " Muzrian cuneiform and of the Sinaitic script as " Muzrian alpha¬ 
betical hieroglyphs." That this form of alphabet was once in use in tlie South of 
Palestine is a conclusion to which the present writer had already come, and 
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to which Dussaud also came subsequently.* It is now vindicated by the dis- 
coverj' at Beth-Shemesh, near Jerusalem, of a tablet inscribed with the same 
script.® This alphabet is the lineal ancestor both of the South Arabian and of 
the Phoenician systems, but into these later ramifications ive cannot here enter. 

We pass now to the later periotl of Ugaritian civilization, i.e., the Amorite. 

The seaport of Ugarit fell a victim, like many another Amorite city, to the 
frequent Egyptian invasions during the second miileniuni b.c. The Poem of 
Pentaur numbers it among the cities subdued by Rameses II, whilst an Afnarna 
letter ’ contains an appeal to Pharaoh to protect it from the marauding Hit tiles, 
as if he were its lawful guardian. One of the texts ^ refers to its rabils or 
" governor"—the very word used in the Amama letters for the Eg}-]>ttan 
viceroys, and w’hich I would equate wfth Eg>'ptian nE'rf'a’' of the sanie meaning. 
Moreover, e?ccavation reveals alike in ardiitecture, handicrafts and scarabs 
Egj'ptian induence dating back to the Hyksos period. One scarab bears the 
oiHcial name *Atira which has been found also at Gezer, Jericho, Jerusalem, 
and Megiddo, whilst another exhibits the ” t’wisted rope " design characteristic 
of the period between the Xllth and XVTilth dynasties and especially pre¬ 
dominant in Hyksos wrirk. 

The influence of Egypt upon belief and practice is very pronounced, though 
little recognized. The following points should be noted. 

(i) One of the smaller texts unearthed in 1929 (No. 6) and hitherto obscure 
seems on examination to be a congratulatory ode to the Egyptian overlord in 
the form of Horus. He is descried, in a poetic crescendo, as " governor " 
(A&j; cf, Is. iii. y; Job xxxiv. 17), "ruler” cp. Egjqit. mbri 

Assyr, fttii’iV™), and finally " lord" (sr: cp. Egjqit. sr ; Assvr. All 

the maritime states from Tjtc to Paphos (in Cyprus) are bidden to pay him 
honour, just as in a text found at Deir-al-Bahri the islantU of the sea pay honour 
to the monarch's ka. lie makes hts foes " fall flat like a brick ” just as 

Horus was greeted at his appearance as he that " triumphs over all evil ones.” 
He " risra like a star of good fortune ” {kbkbl n'm : cf. Phoen. cy; 
just as Egyptian kings were said to " rise ” The goddess of watersprings shows 
him favour, at his accession the land is irrigated, just as the Egyptian 
Pharaoh produces the annual inundation of the Nile, Noblemen (?) are led up 
in procession after him. just as at the festival at Edfu and at the royal induction 
(6s fiJ-siri}. 

I give below my translation of this text, reserving full philological com- 
mentaiy' and transcription for a future publication. A transcription by Dhormc, 
wliich differs someAvhat from mine, will be found in Revifi? Biblignc, Jan^ar>^ 
1931, P- 43 

(1929: No. 6) Ode to an Overlord, 

(Loquitur Deus): Slay four peace offerings in Tyre ! O Paphos, pour . . . 
libations for thy ruler. Slaughter wi{ld oxen) for thy governor, and fowl for 
thy lord, (saying) " We esteem thee our lorfl.” 

And thou, my lord governor (rts), acclaim thy lord, for 1 it is marked out 
thy lord (saving unto him); 

" Behold, I set thy throne in the (heart of) the seas, high authority is thine! 
Moreover, thou shall make thy foemcn to fall flat like a brick, and whensoever 
the soothsayers tell thee that there is riolence in them, behold, they shall be 
made to flee straightway like birds to the farthermost edge of the deserts or to 
the sanctuary of altars ! 


Cl 
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Thou Horu3^ (how thou rjisest a very star of good omen {dispelling) the 
darkness ! 

Our Lady of tJie Wellspriags shows thee her favour; she bends the knee 
unto thee (sa\dng), *' Be thou enthroned! 

Nobles (?) do 1 lead up in procession (behind thee). Thy deeds shine fair. 

Better are they/" so men say. " even than those of his divine father.” Yea* 
thy report is of good seeming in the mouths of all that wander by the way! 

Moreover^ among , . , i lead up noble men (?) in procession among thy 
vassals and , , , 

Now when thou art garlanded witli garlands^ now when thou art robed in 
light, as a very angel out of heaven thou get test for thy^lf thy portion ; yea. 
as a king out of heaven latest thou forth! 

Saith the Da>^tar: ** A new star is risen up among you ” ! 

Saith the Firmament: 'Mike .. , Asherat. . . Earth, Baal, Ashtareth, Anath ! 
Sec. he now is bom. Let his glory be rehearsed ; Jet the tale of his conception 
be noised abroad 1 Her own breast doth {the Goddess) give him to suck t . . 

(ii) Another text with Egyptian connections (1929, No. 5) is that which 
opens with the words: " When Ashtareth inducts Homs/' This text has been 
widely quoted, and the opening lines are usually translated: ** When Astarte 
introduces Horns into the house of the kingn itrml shall put on ten and ten 
['csr Vsr) * , . as garments. Then Hipii shall place Horm three camps (wrAw) 
from thy house {dr A)/" I believe, however, that the correct rendering is as 
follows: "On the occasion when Ashtareth inducts Horus into the palace, 
tithes shall be levied {*csr "esr) [ajid brought] into the temple. On that occasion 
she is to dress in regal raiment [Urm ilbs], and Horus is to furnish libations {/ip't) 
for the three reservoirs (m^fi) in the temenos [dr)" The text describes the levies 
and offerings payable on the occasion when the *' Sacred ilairiage ” is celebrated 
between Hathor and Horus^ As on many Palestinian figurines^ Hathor is here 
SemidKcd as Ashtareth, The parts of god and goddess xvere played by priest 
and priestess. As Blackman has shown ^ Eg\q>tian priestesses were often called 
Hathor and priests Homs."*® 1 give below my rendering of this text. 

(1929: No, 5) Ritual for the InducHm^ 0/ " Horusf' 


1-8 . On the occasion when Ashtareth inducts Horns into the palace, tithes 
shall be tithed* and brought into the temple. 

Mcasion she shall attire herself in regal gannents. whilst Horns 
shall lurtush libations lor the three reservoirs in the temenos. 

At the same time, a lamb, an ox and three sheep shall be offered as Urn- 

offering to the Seven I,adics of Might, and a bullock shall be presented^ to the 
gods {Ehm). 

^16. Over and above these, tithes shall be brought* into the palace as 

® ® : also, a 5h^-kd of silver 

of good type both externally and internally. 

As a supplement thereto (?) shall be presented another shekel of gold for 

3 TnteZi;; 

.... an ox and a sheep. 


u • * the original, and sg, imperative, addressed 
being his book of words." 


to the ofiidant; 


this text 
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17-23 ; ,as their lithqs ; . , . as their siin>ffeiings; . . . {ca)lves, rams ; 
, as their sin-oflerings; ... as their oblations (?); . . . .; {in fine raiment) 
shall Horus attire himself. 

Then shall the king proceed to the conrtj^d (?) of the gods (£htfi). 

34-26: To the Sacred Spot of the gods [Elim) shall the king proceed on 
foot: yea, the king shall proceed on foot. 

Then the Seven Ladies of Might unto all of them. . , , 

Apart from these texts there are also several traces of Eg\^tian influence 
in the other tablets. The following is a selected list of points which might be 
noted:— 

(i) In the description of how a certain temple was built, reference is made 
to the construction of a bi ar which would normally mean '* house of sunlight, 
daybreak." This may be explained most satisfactorily as a rendering of Egj^ptian 
pr dwH " house of daybreak "—a kind of chapel lor lustrations, often attached 
to temples,^- 

(ii) The hicroduies are each called as/ El, or " wife of God.” This looks 
like a rendering of the Egyptian title Jifnt ntr. 

(iii) Two texts written in verse contain rubrics referring to the manner 
of recitation. In two places^® occur tlie w’ords sfr imipr, " turn back to the 
passage . . and yib yipft " they are to turn back and recite again." This 
formula is cast upon an Egyptian model, just as when we write N.B. or PS, 
ive are following a Latin style. In analogous Eg^^ptian texts we sometimes 
find the rubric ts pht. of which the phrases cited are almost literal translations, 

(iv) Egj'ptian texts speak of a Syrian deity KjLt whom it has hitherto 

proved impossible to identify. The Ras Shamra texts clear up the difficulty 
when wc find the tjueen-goddess .\sherath referred to it by the epithet hnyi ** 
meaning " glorious " (.\rabic which compares also with the title kantitu 

sometimes given in Assyrian to Ishtar. 

{v) In the temple little chapels were erected for various gods, and these 
were called msllm or " shaded bowers."" This suggests an imitation of the 
Egyptian sfy ntr. 

(vi) .A speculative suggestion is that the reason w'hy, despite the marked 

Egvptian influence upon Ugarit, the only Egy'ptian god mentioned by name is 
Il 'r (Horus) is that this deity had once belonged to the native pantheon in 
Muzri whence the Semites of Ugarit came, His retention, though with Egyptian 
colouring, would then be easier than the importation into the pantheon of a 
definitely Egyptian god. Thb suggestion is based upon the view of Petrie and 
others that Horus was originally an " Arabian " deity. In this connection, I 
would call especial attention to as the name of a Midianite king.” and to 

as a proper name on Nabatean inscriptions,^* Cp. also nniTH 
(gift of Hur?) as the brother of the southern Jerahmeel," and m “i several 
southern (Judahitc) names.*“ 

(vii) Lastly, I would venture the suggestion that the sacrificial term sltn 
usually associated with Hebrew seiem, "peace-offering" (or "pajment- 
ofiering” ?), is at Ras Shamra an imitation of the Eg. Ji t p. Just as s f m suggests 
salom, " peace, prosperity," so ^tp suggests hip of the same meaning. 

As lias Shamra studies are stUI in their infancy and all the material has not 
yet been excavated or published, the conclusions here given are therefore subject 
to future ntodification. 


T. H. G.\steh, 
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THE CULT-HUT OR JL\NDI OF THE MANDAEANS. 

The use of a cult-hut called a mandi (fig. i) is mentioned by Bar Khum (or Konai) 
writing in the Vlllth century A.D., as being peculiar to the Mandaean religion, 
His theories as to the origin of the religion are as fanciful and charitable as 
polemics usually are, but the mention of the cult-hut as part of the cultjs^igni- 

ficant. In the sacred books themselves, the cult-hut is given the name mashkhstia,^ 
and not ma-ndi, and wlien I have asked the priests why, they say that mAndi 

means viashkhana or dwelJing. One priest added, " The word is Persian, 

Many of the names of Mandaean cult-objects and of divine beings are of 
Persian or Indo-Iranian origin, and it is, therefore, not unUkdy that this word 
mandi** may, as the priest suggested, be of Persian origin and have nothing 
whatever to do with the Semitic root 'nda, to know. Throughout the holy books 



Fig. r, 

of the Mandaeans (MflHifai) the word for " knowledge ” is madiia. The favourite 
personage in the Mandaean pantheon, however, is called Manda d Hiia, and this 
has been translated, without dissent, as far as 1 know, as " knowledge of life," 
and the word " Mandai" as " gnostics." It is a most natural conclusion, but 
it is only a philologist who can say if it is possible that the word may come from 
a totally different source. Manda d Hiia is a personification certainly, but I 
own rhitt I iiave doubts that he is a personification of " Knowledge of Life.” 
When separated from the name Manda d Hiia, the meaning " knowledge ” 
becomes a little strained, as, for instance, in the sentence (Qulasta], 

"TIiou (Manda d Hiia) art ... the great Tree which is all mattdxa" 

(plural) 

The tree is a common religious symbol of divine Life, and the souls of 
Mandaeans are not infrctiucntly represented as birds taking refuge in the shelter 
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The Cidt Hul or Mandi of the Mattda/ans, 4^ 

of a Vine or a Tree against the tempests of the world* To translate the word 
dwellings ” or *' shelters " would, therefore, make sense. 

Tlic present-day Jilandai (or Subba), who inhabit marshes and banks 
of the low er reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates in 'Iraq and tlie towns and 
tillages in KImzistan have a clear tradition which throws still more light on 
the possible origin of the word " mandi." It is generally known, ^d 1 have 
heard it from botli priests and lajmien. Tins tradition or legend is that the 
Mandat once inhabited a mountainous country where there were hot spnngs. 
called the Tura d Miiddai, or " Jura d Mandat ’* (the former is the conmoner 
form). This "mountain" figures in the illustrations to one of the Diwans 
which 1 have seen. In a forihcoming book 1 intend to go into these legends: 
suffice it to say here that the more learnetl amongst the priests point to tos 
mountainous countrv as being to the north-west (tliat is, the country ow 
and about the Caspian Sea). There was a district known as Manda m late 
Babylonian times; WLnckler, in U nterutchunsen zur AUortentaUichen 
GeschkhU i88q, places this " Manda" " am kaspischen Meere nnd bsthch 
davon.” There are conflicting ideas as to the w'hercabouts of this province. 
About 553 B,C. (I quote from the Cambridge Ancient History), the god Marduk, 
appearing to Nabonidus in a dream, bade him restore the ancient and fa^^ 
moon-temple of Hanan. The king urged that it was still m the hands of the 
Umman-Manda. and asked how could a Babylonian king ‘ interfere with their 
share of tlie spoil obtained by Cyaxcres ? The god answered that the Umman- 
Manda were dead or scattered, for in the tliird year of Nabonidus Cjtus. the 
king of Anzan, had defeated them, carried Ishtumegu (^Vstyages) into captivity 

and had spoUed their city of Ecibatana." „ * i 

Winckler surmises that the Umman-Manda were possibly a 
Rogers, in liis history of Persia, ventures the equation that the Manda were 
Madai, or Medes. Delattrc {Le peuph €t i‘Empire des Medes 1883).J^y 

" Dans r inscription babylonienne qui porte son nom, Cyrus, dtja malt re 
de toute I'Asic occidentale, divise les peoples qui lui ob^issent en trois groupes. 
les peuple de Quti on Guti, les peuples de Tsalmat-qaqqadi, et les P^pl^ de 
Manda. Les Quti aaient les peuples de 1‘Arm^nic. les peuples de T^mat- 
qaqqadi C‘taient la masse des nations soumises aux empires e^ntieUement 
s^tnitiques de Ninive et tie Biibylone. Les peuples de Manda 6taient les su)ets 
des rois Mides* Nabonide dornie a Asty.'^e le titre de " roi des hommes de Manda* 
La denomination de "hommes de Manda" est appliqud par Asarhaddon aux 
Giinirriens (Cimm^riens, peuple de Gomer, voisin de la Mer Noire),auxquels la 
Bible attribue les affinites avec les MWes, et qui aidfirent ceux-ci a miner 1 empire 
de Ninive. De cet ensemble, est-il petmis de conclure que le ngm de peuple 
de lilanda ” £tait une qualification cthnique dfeignant les peuples urj'ens voisins 
du Caucase, comme les CimmeHens. ainsi que les peuples de - 

WTat is the actual meaning of this word macula or Mada if this trail be 
followed ? It occurs in many dialects derived from old Persian; for instance, 
in Northern India the word mattdi means a bazaar, or covcred-in marketIn 
Guierati there are the words maudap or mandva, meaning a " shelter or 
" pavilion " and the Todas ol the NUgiiis in Soutliem India, who also have a 
tradition of migration from the Caspian, call their village, or group of huts with 
a dairy for the sacred buffaloes,* a maud, Ma-Da occurs in Sumenan as meamng 


* Buffaloes and kine are sacred to the Mandaeans also, and their byres are 
within the courtyard-enclosures of the liouses. 





The or Mandi of the Mandaeans. 

land, or settlement, but is probably a loaned word* A correspondent equate 
mada with the Kurdish malh (home, house)* MadA leads us back to the Madia 
or Medes. May we conclude from all this and other evidence that the word 
originally had a meaning of " a settlement," '* dwelling-place " or " shelter," 
and indicated a building or collection of buildings in contrast to the temporary 
erections of wandering tribes ? 

To return to the Mandaean " or cult-hut: certain laws as to its 

construction and proportions, its materials, and its shape, are prescribed by 
Written law and tradition. Those that 1 have seen vary slightly in si^e, but not 
in proportion or general plan. During the four da^ preceding Pan)a or the 
five days’ lustration (or baptism) feast, the mandi is looked upon as defiled, 
because these four days are dedicated to the powers of darkne^. I have been 



Fig. 5 . 
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able:, {luring these, therefore, to make exaot observations as to its structure 
and measurenients, and to take photographs. The ittandi is always built on a 
river bank {figs, a, 3), has a fencing of reeds, or a mud wall, round it (not 
essential, its purpose is to screen the rites from the eyes of the profane), and is 
invariably linked with a lustration pool* fed from the river by a vvater-channel, 
another channel (fig. 4) conveying the water away from the mandi and back to 
the river, or into the fields, the object being that the water shall be perpetually 
flowing, and the pool hold " li%'ing'' and not " cut-off'' water. 

Both hut and pool are enclosed by the reed fence or mud wall (tof) w'hich 
passes over the tw^o water-channels, and during the imniersion ceremonies, w ith 
the subsequent sacraments of bread and w'^ater, a white silk banner, about tiiree 
dhrets long, is erected on the bank to the right of the hut, a position w tiich never 
varies. 



Fig. 4. 


Before describing tlie cult-hut more fully, I must begin by saying that it is 
a simple construction of reeds and rced-mats daubed witli mud. Reed- 

* The use of a ritual pool or upsu in connection w'ith £a, god of the waters, 
seems to have formed part of the Sumerian cults at Eiidu.^the ancient city site 

only a short marcli from a modem wunrft at Suq-esh-Shuyukh. Father Burrows, 
in a recent publication {Orientalia. Prohlena efihe Ahzu : Commentari PmUici 
Ptmlijici Insiituti Bmici: Rome. 1933J discussed the apza or abzu, which, he 
concludes, cannot have been a libation drain as has been suggested, but a basin 
or pool, pointing out iJiat some of the names of cult-ate»s at Lagash indicate 
pools " connected with canals, or the like.” 
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hats (ors^rfli/) are the usual dwellings of inhabitants of the marshes and of the 
Magadan Arabs of the south, whereas the black hair tent betokens the desert 
Arab, or the gj'psy {Kaiihyah), that is to say, the nomad and herdsman ratlier 
than the settled or Bcmi-setded tribesman. The villiiges of the marsh-Arab 
are built entirely of reeds, whereas the shepherd-tribes of the waterless plains 
use exclusively the black, woollen tent. If a nomad tribe settles^ it at once 
uses the reed-mat instead of the woven wool tent-oloth» as in the case of the 
Beni Tamitn, who have become settled during the past fifteen years. Almost 
any soutliern town of Mraq. from Baghdad dovinwards, has a suburb of reed- 
huts inhabited by fdlahin (agricultural labourers) and a floating population 
who bring in dairj^ produce, fowls, or sheep to the town markets. 



Tic. 5. 

There arc several types of reed huts, the most common being the kukh^ 
(figs. 5, fi), the supporting framework of which is bundles of reeds tied and botmd 
together at the top so as to form half-hoops. This is used almost exclusively in 
the marshes. The next t>q>c is called the wliich is more permanent and 

weather-proof in diaracter, and differs in construction. A ridge-pole is sup¬ 
ported, either by two forked jKJles or by two bundles of reeds split at the top 
into a fork. File ridge-pole gives the reed-malting thrown over it its main 
support, and the roof slopes down, therefore, steeply to the low side W'alls, the 
end \i'alls being liigherj as in an English thatched cottagep The walls consist of 
standing bundles of reeds bound tightly together by rushes 

Or ropes matle of rushes» with crosswise bundles fastened transversely to the 
^ptishts. The reed-matting which covers both roof and w'alls is often daubed 
Viith mud, and the walls in more permanent communities undergo a logical 
development and are built of liban (mud) instead of reeds. The semi-nomad 
inhabitant then becomes a house-dweUer. 

The grow'S increasingly common the nearer one approaches to Easrah, 
or to tJxe Persian border, and in Southern Persia it is almost universal I am 
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FiG. 7. 

told that the " thatched cottage ” of hut {fig. 7) with reed roof, or reed 
roof reinforced by rough thatching of reeds above four mud waUs, is extremely 
common near the Caspian Sea, where travellers are remiiiderl of the thatched 
cob cottages of Devon. The pent roof may have been de\'ised that snow may 
slide off on to the ground. 



The mamli is of the jemdli type, which suggests a Persian origin. It is 
oblong in shape {fig. 8), the north and south walls being the long walls, and is built 
so that a person entering the small opening in the middle of the south wall (fig. 9) 
will face the North Star, which is the correct QiMak or direction which a man tnust 
face when praying. The door-opening is narrow, only about 14 inches wide, 
and is about 60 to 65 inches high. The top of the entrance is narrower, and 
the mud witli which the reed substructure is faced is moulded into a rough triple 
arch One mandi that 1 saw also had a triple moulding about the entire south 
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face of the »iandi, called misra. The ridge-pole projecting from the mandi Is 
supported by two strong bundles of reeds daubed with mud, and in the case 
of two mattdia that 1 have examined the ridge-pole had further support tn the 
shape of two poles, forked at the top to receive the ridge-pole (fig. lo). These 
supporting poles, of olive wood, were some inches away from the actual reed- 
supports, and were entirely clear of the building itself, for the ridge-pole, which 
rans east and west, projects at each end, Tlie dimensions may differ, but, 1 am 
informed by Mandaeans themselves, the number of reed bundles may not vary. The 

verticals from the ground to the ridge pole {^ardfidna)* on the east and west sides 
^ the tnandi (ind^ng the vertical in which the ‘ardhdtia is placed) are called 
shebbab (singular, sA«66n). The cross-pieces (haUar) on each waU are seven in 
number, so that there are forty-two in all. The two upright bundles of reeds, 

or ^66afr, which support the ridge-pole are called fikm (sing., Uktnah). The 
half of the tikmah which projects from the wall measures about 57 centimetres. 


• The common Arab word for the ridge pole is jisr or bridge. 
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The photograph of the mandi (fig. i) illustrates the maimer in which the cross¬ 
pieces are used. 

The interior of the hut shows the coustniction of the matidi even better 
than the exterior, but 1 was not able to take a photograph owing to the absence 
of light. From within one sees that beneath the reed-matting [hdriya, plural 
duu unj there is a layer of stout reeds (fig. ii) knotted together with string so as 



Fig. ir. 


to keep them in place, a fabric vvhich recalls the reed screens made by the tribes¬ 
women of the desert to screen off their part of the tent from the men's part. 
Across this, at right angles on both slanting sides of the roof, are placed seven 
bundles of reeds, and across these again three long bundles (fig. 12) run from east 
to west. There is no window and no inner decoration. The only detail in the 
interior to be noticed is the presence of two pegs, called shi^dsa, w^hich project, 
like a V placed sidew'ays, from each tikmah at the east and south ends of the 
structure. The point of the V is not closed, and I was told that the object of 
the pegs is to provide support for a dish or for clothes. 

No iron or nail is employed in the building at all. but that has little ritual 
significance, as the same might be said of any reed hut in the marshes. The 
only lighting is from the door, and there is no kind of decoration or floor covering. 

The maitdi is not used for any cult in wliich laymen take part, and even 



Cross section through building 
along Ime A'A 
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Fig. 12. 
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the zidqa hrikha, or solemri eating^ for the dead, in which priests only take part, 
takes place without its tcalls. But the ceremony known as the " tarasa d mmdi” 
or consecration of the mandi, which takes place once a year at the end of the 
five da3's’ baptism feast {Varsnoin OTpanja) is partly performed within the mandi, 
as are some of tJie ceremonies connected with the consecration of a priest. In 
the book shortly to be published 1 have dealt with these cults, and particularly 
with the re-consecration of the mandi. It is a ceremony oddly close to the 
re-consecration ceremonies for a desecrated temple translated in M. 1\ Thureau- 
Dangin's Ritneh Accadiens. 

The pool is usually reached by a rough step, so that the candidate for ablution 
may step up and down without difficulty. Upon this step, or upon the bank, 
he places his offering to the priest on emerging from the water. He then faces 
the north (and the mandi] for the ensuing administration of the sacraments 
of bread and water. No part of the "baptismal'’ or "sacramental" rites 
takes place within the edifice. 

The plan given Is not that of the mandi of the photographs, which Is at 
Litlata, but that of QaTat Salih, which is bigger and has the supporting poles 
as w'ell as the reed tikin. 

E. S. Stevens (Mrs. E. M. Deower). 


Note. —In Mrs. Drower's article there are many points of interest. One 
of the most suggestive is the style of building of the mandi, which shows that 
the cult-hut of modem 'Iraq is a stuvdval of a primitive type. The hieroglyphs 
show that the forked support was a common form In ancient Egypt, being used 
to hold up vines (fig. a), and also as a central post for light structures built of 
reeds (figs. i and 3). That such structures had a religious signUicance is indicated 
by the fact t^t the cult-hut (fig. i) Is placed above the sign which means a 
festival; the inference necessarily being that the hut was an integral part of the 
religious ceremonial. 



TOWB of PraH-HETEP. 
Dvn, V. 



Fic, z. 

Tomb of Tehuti-hetep, 
Dyn. XII. 



Fig, 3. 

Tomb of Ptah-hetep, 
Dyn. V. 


Again, Mrs. Drower mentions the mud-covered recd-piilars which recaU 
the primitive pillars wfiich must have characterized the earliest attemnts at 

“ I’y imiUlioDs i„ 

stone jihich are found in almost evety temple m Egypt the Illrd dynastv 
to Ptolemaic times. \t * i. ^ ^ 

.M. A. Murhay. 
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THE SYRIAN PROBLE 3 I IN THE EL-AMARNA PERIOD. 

The foreign politics of the El-Airtama. period present great difficulties. Many 
attempts have been made to solve the mystery of the attitude of Akhenaten 
towards the Syrian province, and it is usually assumed that he was in possession 
of full information concerning the province, but refused to act. The suggestion 
is norv made, bouever, that examination of the evidence show's that this assump¬ 
tion may not be justified. 

The details which the text of the letters furnishes lead to the conclusion 
that Akhenaten was not aware of the real situation, and that tio help was sent 
to the struggling chieftains in Syria because he w'as kept in ignorance of their 
plight by the treachery of the court officials. 

It is therefore suggested that the text of the letters should be examined 
from an entirely new angle, viz., the religious standpoint; for nobody would 
doubt rhat religion w'as a matter of overr%'helming importance in that era. 

The manner in which the religious revolution of El-Amama times reacted 
upon the official correspondence can be noticed, and this, together with other 
data, provides information which, it would seem, suggests a solution of the 
mystery of the Syrian problem. 

The facts of the situation arc briefly these: There was a certain amount 
of disloyalty and intrigue among the states on the northern borders of the 
Egyptian Empire, and, in addition to this, Sy-ria was over-run with hoards of 
warriors. 5 a^Cas, as they are usually called. The prince of Jerusalem gives 
them the name of Ki^ebint. They apparently came from the North-East, and 
were evidently people without a nation and without a home, fioldiers of 
fortune, they were ready to serve any master who paid them adequately. There 
is an example in Kn 195^ of tlie 5 fl-CflS being in the service of one of the princes 
as loyal to Egypt. Kamiawaza writes (Kn 195, 24 ff.):— 

" Behold, 1 , together with my warriors, and my chariots and my brothers, 
and my Sa-Cas people, and my Suti (will go) with the troops to that place whither 
the king my Lord commands." 

Usually, hovrever, and eventually entirely, the Sa-Gas were employed by 
the disloyal princes of Syria to shake off the Egyptian yoke and to w’in for 
themselves a precarious independence. 

The text of the El-Amama letters illustrates the fact that the thoroughness 
of the religious revolution even reached " the place of the records of the king's 


^ Kn=J. A. Knudtzon, El-Amarna ta/cin, 1915. The numbers given 
throughout refer to this book. 
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house/' for the tablets containing ofhcial documents which had been brought to 
El-Amarna were taken out from the place of storage and scrutinized. The name 
of the god " Amon " which was erased throughout Eg>pt at this time was also 
erased from these diplomatic and oflidal letters. That the erasure of the name 
" Amon " in the letters was no accident but carried out according to a definite 
plan is quite clear from the detail, which the text of the various letters exhibits. 

Tfiat tablets of former reigns were stored and consulted as required is 
evident from the fact that KLb-Addi writes in Letter 74 > hncs 
king 

" Let the king look at the tablets of the houu aj hh father, whether or not 
the Man who is in Gebal is a true servant. " 

It will be found on examination of the text of the letters that on some 
occasions the name of " Amon " is erased, and on some this does not occur. No 
example seems to present any great difficulty of explanation, and it is in the 
explanation of this variation that the solution of the Sjrrian problem seems to 
manifest itself. 

The letters concerned may be divided into two distinct types, via,;— 

{a) Letters to, and letters from, monarebs. 

(A) Ijetters from vassal princes to kings and others. 

Let us therefore consider the text of the letters from the standpoint already 
indicated, viz,, the religious standpoint. 

Letter I is addressed by Amenhetep III to Kadasman-barbe, king of 
KaraduniaS. There seems to be a very definite reason why this letter should have 
been found in Egypt, and not at its destination. Its contents show that corre¬ 
spondence had passed between the tw'omonarchs regarding the sending of a princess 
to Egypt, with a view to marriage either with the monarch himself or, more 
likely, with the lieir. The letter cannot, on any showing, be considered to be 
couched in tactful phraseology, and if it had been received it might have crated 
a distinctly hostile attitude towards Egypt. Since even as this period disaffec¬ 
tion and disloyalty were already beginning to manifest themselves in the dependent 
states which lay on the remote borders of the Empire, it would have been an 
unwise policy to provoke hostility among the neighbouring states which were 
not dependent upon Egypt. 

From the letter which Tusratta addressed to the widow'ed Qtieen Tiy, and 
those which he addressed to Amenhetep IV [Akhenaten), it is quite evident that 
Quwn Tiy was a person of considerable Importance in the court of Amenhetep IV, 
It is therefore suggested that, considering the contents of this remarkable letter 
(No. i) and the fact that Queen Tiy was anxious to preserve friendly relationship 
with neighbouring states, as Is seen from the Mitannian correspKmdence, it was 
she who brought it about that the letter was not sent, but was hidden with the 
other tablets. It is also very likely that the queen was not anxious for an 
alliance in marriage of a Babylonian princess with her son, as she seems to have 
regarded the Mitannian alliance as of supreme importance. 

When the tablets w'ere brought out and examffied during the reign of 
Akhenaten in order that the name of " Amon " might be erased, evidently this 
letter w’as not produced. It lay hidden at El-Amama bearing on line 46, clearly 
ivritten, the forbidden name ; 

ilu A .ma. nu . mw . Amon.” (r) (See below.) 

Another letter (paling with the same subject. Letter 31, was addressed by 
Amenhetep III to Tarhundaraba. Evidently this also was not dispatched. 
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These letters can scarcely be duplicates as there is no evidence to show that 
duplicates of letters were made and stored, * There does not seem to be any 
other explanation of the strange circumstance of the preservation of the word 
"Amon*' on this letter; on other letters addressed to Amenhetep HI the 
word '* Amon" is obliterated without exception, as the following examples 
indicate. 

There are eleven letters from TuSratta, king of Mitanni (together with two 
lists of gifts (nos. zz and 25), which are, of course, of no importance for our 
present purpose). The influence of the religious movement of El-Amama is 
illustrated in a most interesting way in this correspondence. 

In Letter 17. line 33. TuSratta makes mention of the name of the god TeSub; 
but it was the name " Amon ” which was the forbidden expression at El-Amarna, 
and the name Te§ub was apparently allowed to remain. 

The same fe found to be the case in Letter 19. On line 15 the name Tesub 
appears and it is not erased, but it is quite clear that on the same line the name 
“ Amon " with the divine ideogram had been interfered wth, and a not too 
successful erasure made. This line is as follows;— 

" Jlay TeSub, the Lord, and Amon (stablish) it as it is now for ever “ (2). 

Line 24 of the same letter reads;— 

" May I star and Amon grant to the heart of my brother a fulflhnent of his 
wish " (3}. In this case also the word " Amon " has been partly erased. Lines 
75 and ^ of this letter read :— 

" And the words which vve send, may Tesub, the lord, and Amon lead them 
(convey) " {4}. Here again the word " Amon " had been partially removed. 

Letter 20, also written by TuSratta to Amenhetep III, contains some 
interesting points. Line 26 reads 

** And Amon the god of my brother ” (5). The name Amon " with the 
determinative is erased, but in line 25 the name ' Istar is left untouched. 

In line 61, Tesub is not erased, 

Line 74 reads;— 

“ May Tesub and Amon grant this " (6). The name .Amon with the deter¬ 
minative is erased. 

Letter 21, from TuSratta to Amenhetep HI, mentions the name I§tar on 
lines 15 and 18, and in neither case is there any erasure. On line 32 he uses the 
expression: " the gods of my brother." No erasure occurs here. 

Letter 23. from Tulratta to Amenhetep III, mentions on line 13 the name 
“ l§tar*‘; " I Star of Nineveh, the goddess of the lands," and the name is not 
erased. Also on Une 26 we read : " May IStar, the goddess or queen of heaven. 


‘ Out of over 340 letters there is evidence that of only two were copies made. 
At the end of Letter 23. addressed by TuSratta to .Amenhetep III, there is written 
in hieratic, 

" Copy (of the letter) which the messenger brought "; 
and at the end of Letter 27, addressed by TuSratta to Amenhetep IV, there is 
written in the same script, 

" Copy of the letter from Naharaina." 

There is no reason to believe that Letter 1 is a duplicate, but it is certainly curious 
that a duplicate of Letter 27 should have the term A .ma.a. «« on line 87. 
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protect my brother and me," The letter hnishes \viih the curious phrase 
Now IStar is a goddess to me," 

" And to my brother she is not a goddess/^ 

In no ease is the name litar erased^ which seems to suggest that only the name 
Araon" was the forbidden name; or at least the order was given that the 
name " Am on " must be obliterated, and the scribes did merely as they were 
ordered. 


Letter 26* addressed by Tusratta to the widowed Queen Tiy* carefully avoids 
all reference to the names of any of the gods. This is remarkable when the 
frequent use of these names in his letters to Amenhetep III is taken into account. 
He evidettiiy realised that a change had taken place at the death of A mefihetep IIL 

Letter 27, from TuSmtta to Amenhetep f V (i\khenaten). Sir Flinders Petrie, 
in Syria and Egypt, places tliis letter as the last of the Tusratla series; and 
it would seem from its contents that this position is correct. 

The letter shows traces of impatience and disappointment on the part of 
Tu^ratta, for evidently Akhenaten had not treated him so handsomely as he 
expected. Curiously enough^ on line 87 there appears an expression, whidi is 
not found in any other part of the correspondence which was addressed to the 
monarch or his mother after the death of Amenhetep IIL The signs on the 
tablet are extremely doubtful, as it is very much broken at this point and the 
only signs visible appear to be 

Tesuh u il{u] A [i>i] A , 1111] . _ " (The god) Telub and the god , , (7). 

The signs may read TeSuband Amon'", but it is not possible to sav with 
anything like certainty; the name does not appear to be obliterated in this 
Case. The difficulty arises from the tablet being broken. There is, of course, 
the possibility that the faint traces of signs may represent Istar, and thus the 
text may read Tesub and IStar," The term " Amon '* may possibly be read ; 
and there is the jKJssLbUity that the king did not see the letter- The contents 
suggest that it may have been hidden. 

Letter 28, This letter is addressed by Tusratta to Amenhetep IV (Akhenaten), 
and all mention of the names of the gods is carefudv avoided. 

The same state of things is found in Lctttf 29* ^Iso addressed by Tiilratt& 
^*^^bcnaten. No mention of the names of any gods is found. 

The letters of Rib-Addi present a curious problem. They shew a seemingly 
against powerful enemies. He appeals continually to 
the Egyptian monarch for help, and though no replies to his letters have been 
discovcretl, the letters themselves often furnish the replies. More often than 
^t. no reply was received and no help came, despite his frantic appeals. 
Lvidently some sort of reply did once reach him, for he quotes it in a letter. 
The reply ^med to have been " Protect y-ourself "—and he answers " How 

ilL h* ii 11 ^ course had been possible, there seems to be no 

continued «Titing to Egj'pt. There seems to be 

f. m f is that the letters of appeal were 

hidden from the king, and the foolish reply which he received, via., " Protect 
yourself, was the work of some official. 

" Mav the *)I!!ddr« th^ letters, it is very curious that the phrase. 

May the goddess of Gebal give might to the kmg“ was wmiittf'd tn 

m the letters without any er^ure, Jt appears in Lfiier '31 and perhaps in Letter 38 
One can scarcely believe that such a phrase would be oproditTj ^ i 

to the king of whom the royal scribes wrote {Letter 162 l^e vfit -- 
thou know that it is well .ith the king as h Wen"!' """ 
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Again, in twelve of the letters the monarch is addressed as Sarta . am .fyi.ra, 
" King of battle". One could scarcely imagine a more inappropriate title for 
Akhcnaten. It cannot be pleaded that Rib-Addi tvas an ignorant Syrian, who 
did not know the true state of atfairs in Egypt. As a matter of fact, he is quite 
conversant with the royal title, and addresses the king in almost every letter as:— 

V V 

i/u Sanih , ia or itu Samas tmtali. 

" My Shemesh (Aten or Sun)“, " The Sbemesh (or Aten} of the lands". 
The ugly fact reveaU itself however that even Rib-Addi himself was not abso¬ 
lutely loyal. While he carefully avoids mention of the forbidden name *' Amoti,” 
which does not appear in any of the 53 letters which he addressed to the king, 
when he wrote to the nobles at court he pursued another course. 

To Haia (in Leller 71, line 4) he writes, " May yimoa, the god of the king, 
give thee might in the presence of the king *' (8). 

To Amanappa (in Letter 86, line 3) he writes, “ May Amon, the god of the 
king, ^ve thee might in the presence of the king " {9). 

In Letter 87. line 5. he writes to him again, '* May Anion and Ba'alit of Gebal 
give thee might in the presence of the king" (lo). 

Though all these three letters evidently belong to the periotl of Akhcnaten, 
the name " Amon " is not erased in any of them ; it stands clearly written on 
the tablets. 

It also appears unerased in Letter 95, from litib-Addi to a noble. Lines 3 
and 4 read, " May Amon and Ba’alit, the goddess of Gebal, give thee might in 
the presence of the king thy lord " (11). 

U is evident, therefore, that although these letters which were addressed 
to court officials were stored in " the place of the records ” at El-Amama, they 
did not receive the same treatment with regard to the name '* Amon " as other 
letters. The explanation of this seems to be obvious: that . 4 khenaten did not 
know of the existence of these letters w'hich contained the forbidden name of 
'* Amon,** or the name would have been erased | and since these letters were 
hidden, it is very likely that the other letters of Rih-Addi to the monarch himself, 
dealing wdtli the same subject and making the same appeal, were also hidden. 
The opening phrases, " May Ba'alit, the goddess of Gebal, gi%*e might to the 
king", ■' The king of battle”, and such passages as, in Letter 116, lines 63 ff„ 

'* and beJiold, the gods, and SamaS. and Ba'alit of Gebal have granted thee to 
sit upon the throne of the house of thy father over thy land", must have made 
the letters abhorrent to Akhenaten, and therefore the officials either from fear 
or disloyalty hid them. 

The letters which Aziri addressed to Akhenaten carefully avoid any mention 
of the name " Amon." Aziri was obviously disloyal to Egjpt. but evidently 
desired to keep on good terms with his overlord until he had secured his own 
position as a rebel. 

In one of his letters to Dudu, a court official, however, Aziri gives a slight 
hint of his disloyalty. In Letter 164, line 40. he writes, ". , , to my gods and 
the god A (12). It seems fairly evident that " A " stands for Amon. as the form 
of the letter makes " Adad *' impossible. From these facts, therefore, it seems 
possible that the true position in Syria was not made known to Akhenaten, 
that the letters from the Syrian chieftains were not read to him, and that 
disloyalty prevailed among all the chieftains and even among the court officials. 
Letters w'cre addressed by the chieftians to court officials containing the name 
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Airion , showing that they believed that secretly the oihcials were dislo3'al 
to the monarch and his reUgionj and that they might make use ot the forbidden 
name to the officials, when they dare not use it in their correspondence addressed 
to the king. Some facts, how^ever, were evidently reported to the king. The 
death of the Man of Gebal" (whom one may suppose was Kib-Addi) had come 
to his knowledge, and his letter to the " Man of Amurra ” is a masterpiece of 
dignified restraint. This letter (no. 162) was apparently never dispatched as 
found at El-Amama, w'hich again suggests disloyalty among the court 
omcials. It would seem essential, therefore, that the details of these letters be 
carefully considered before any conclusion is reached concerning the foreign 
politics of the El-.Amarna period. 

J, K. Towehs, 
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New Light on the Most Ancient East, the Oriental PreluAe to Europeaf$ Pre~ 
history. By Professor V. Gokdok Childe. 1934. {London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd,) 15s. ' 

In these days of many excavations in practically all tile countries of the 
East even includit^ China—it is of inestimable value that a general stocktaking 
of the knovvledge gained should be made by so competent an authority as the 
writer of this book. The field-worker inevitably has a bias with regard to the 
relative importance of his particular " dig " and the conntry in which he is 
working in the general picture of the prehistoric past. Professor Childe, honever, 
IS able to look at the wood without the nearer trees assuming a disproportionate 
Buie But he is no ajmchair ardiaeologist; he has seen—though he has taken 
no duect part in thehr excavation—many of the most important ancient sites, 
even as far east as the Indus valley. He well realises that to see a pottery jar 
^awn on paper does not convey nearly as much to the student as to hold it in 
his own hands outside the museum case. 

The general plan of this book is well calculated to clear a way through the 
^eat mass of relevant and essential details ; though he gives tliem in large numbers 
Professor Cfulde marshals these details so ably and in so orderly a manner tliat 

fogginess is avoided. We are taken to the three great river vsHevs of the 
East in turn, the valley of the Nile, the Euphrates-Tigris vaUey, and the much 
more e.xtensn^ plain of the Indus. To one who has had the unique privilege of 
sending long seasons m all three river valleys at excavations actually in progress, 
these chaj 5 ters ajre of absorbing interest. 

Proceeding to the discussion of Iran and the Assyro-SjTian and Armenian 

land-ma^’s between and to the north of these great valleys. Professor Childe 

draws attention to the fact that “ the archaism of (these) provincial regions “ 

of e ements from the earlier phases "of the more progressive cultures 

eLltr f ‘ interesting lights on the 

CdTliLr stages of the grea.tcr civilisations, 

chapter on " The Mechanism of Diffusion " lucidly sums up the 

S all-important subject that arise from the great mass 

of evidence garnered in these last few years ^ 

™ Kashmir" (p, iio), 

a .’a to ths graara] caceUence o( the whole. 

Sle^ 1 •hroughout ia lenns ol admirable moderation, save only 

roJrmljs’^i, - ‘™ " ■■ <^0.0 the Uuee smai 

throita.T“f ^7 ^«pect o, , peat renewal of arehaeolapeal aetM.y 

in 

it has not thca^rresting quS^y of tit uifk™ ThP 
tbe aurhor has attempted to oast his'ae, too md"i;:'’coS wS 
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to the dawn and development of conscience in Ancient Egypt only^ the book 
would have merited unstinted praise. But when he claims that the sense of 
moral guilt began only w ith the written word he is demonstrably wTong, for 
conscience can be found in an elementary form among the lower animals. This 
being the cas^i it is obvious that in the millennia preceding the invention of 
riling conscience had not only dawned but was sufficiently developed to be 
formulated and set down when wTJting became possible. WTien Professor 
Breasted deals with documents his opinions must always command respect; 
it is only when he tries a reconstruction without doemnentary et^dence that 
he fails. He has, however* done great service to all thoughtful readers by 
showing how much the religious and ethical ideas of ancient Egypt influenced 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and through them the whole of the modem world. 
Though thisis a subject w hich has already claimed the attention of many scholars* 
it has not hitherto been given to the world in so sj-mipathetic and attractive a 
form, M. A. Murray. 

Stiidm ifi ihs Hisiory of Cidtur^^ No. i. Th^ Script of Har&ppa and Mohenjo- 
daro a 7 id its Conncciion with Other Scripts. By G. R. Huktes. Pp. ^lo* Pl 5 - 37 * 
1934, {London: Kegun Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd,) 21s. 

The author cannot be congratulated on this book. To publisli by photo¬ 
graphy the uncorrected typescript of a Ph,D. thesis is hardly complimentary 
to his readers. " Pollpyllablic," ” ilohenjodard," " 50 " instead of so," 
may be tj'pist's errors, but that they remain in the published script points to 
groas carelessness in correction. Again, the spaces left for the insertion of the 
hand-written signs are so wrongly calculated that long blanks are often left; 
p. 37, for example, should have been entirely re-typed before publication. As 
the bciok is ostensibly on the script of ancient India and its connection wdth other 
scripts, the reader has a right to expect that the Indian signs should be drawn in 
exact facsimile and not in the rough-and-ready shorthand ^ which the 

author probably used in his own notebooks. That the sign with its 

1:ieautiful curves and delicate widening of the lower strokes, should be 

travestied as j^l both in the script and in the plates, does not permit 
of any real comparison. The Egyptian hierogh'phs, with which tlie 

autlior compares the Indian script, are equally caricatured. When the pre¬ 
sentation of the subject is so careless and inadequate It is diEcult to think that 
the author's conclusions can be of value. He offers little more in this v'olume 
than has already been given to the world by competent scholars in " Alohenjo-daro 
and the Indus Civilixation," edited by Sir John ^fa^5hali. He claiim to have 
discovered case endings, but in view of the general carelessness of his work 
as shown in his book, e\'en tills claim should be regarded wdth some caution. 
At present our knowledge of the Indian script is confined to seals and other 
small objects, which probably present nothing more than proper names. Until a 
great deal more material, preferably an inscription of some length, is available, 
a book such as this is necessarily superfluous. M. A. Murray. 

j 

Un Swialisme d'Eial Qninie Siecles avatii J.-C, By Serge D.A[RA1MES. 
Pp. 167, no illustrations. 1934. (Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 13, 
Rue Jacob, Paris (V'P),) Frs. 36. 

The central idea of this book is not connected sufficiently u ith its subject- 
matter. most of which, in fact, is left quite unrelated to it. There is no exposi- 
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tion of the chief aspects of state socialism, and so none of the actual character 
of that of the Egyptian XVIIIth dynasty. 

It is also a mistalten idea. State socialism could not exist in an age ^ 
limited in material knowledge and development and imaginative width as the 
one in question, when there was no scope for the direct sn’ajdng of the matci^ 
conditions, outlook, and behaviour of a people by its rulers* The control of e 
economic and social life of the people, remarkable though it w as, n as t le 
mere order of strong autocracy, and was not inspired by ideas of a particular 
political idealism. 

The XVIIIth dynasty was not the greater for being the first to reaiiae the 
value of Justice, as justice in a ruler is in exact proportion to the nobility of his 
ideas, and is meaningless as a particukr ideal. As M. Dairaines admits, the 
ideal of justice was thus emphasised because the democratisation of religion now 
necessitated the Pharaoh's basing his power to a certain extent on his importance 
to his country, 

A meaningless expression, apropos of the Pharaohs' ideas ol jnstice and 
liberty, is : "... (I'art dc cette ^poqne) qui dans toutes ses manifestations rdvile 
sous la XVIIP djTiastie un abandon de Tart i^aliste des pr^cMentes 6poques eti 
favour d'un art qui suggire plus qu’il n'exprime reellement. 

There can be little doubt that the absence of great art and gr^t ide^ of 
any kind in the New Kingdom means that it was an age of comparative spiritual 
decadence even in the first half of the XVI 11 th dynasty ; its best period. Old 
Kingdom slaves may wdl have lived better lives than XVIIIth dynasty free 
rnen ; and there can he no question about the cultured classes. 

However, the book is very' clearly urritten, weli-balanoed and complete. 
As a review of every aspect of the state's structure it is admirable in every way, 
above all in that it shows the relative importance of the things it describes. The 
main theme of the need for and the miture of the autocracy and its struggle 
with disruptive tendencies is treated well, though not very deeply. It is rather 
vague, however, when dealing with Akhenaton, W'hose importance, also, it over¬ 
emphasises, 

R. M, Cox, 


A Short Hislcry of Ancient Egypt. By Akthur WstOAiX. Pp, 280, pis. 15. 
1934, (Chapman and Hall.) S^. 6J. 

A short and concise history of Egypt has been a long-felt want. All 
Egyptian histories hitherto have appealed only to advanced students, but 
Mr. WejgaU's volume is intended for the interested layman. Mr. Weigail's 
w ritings have always shown a vivid sense of the picturesque and a human quality 
which make his books worth reading. This, hb posthumous w'ork, is no e.xcep- 
tion to that rule. It is well written; and even the later periods of tire history, 
whicli are shirked by most historians, are made ahve. Take, for example, 
the description of Psametek X, " his portraits show him to have been in later 
life a shrewd and buriness-like personage, with a long nose, a canny eye, and a 
plump and prosperous appearance about the cheeks and chin.” The book is 
too short to allow of more than the broad outlines ol historical events, but these 
are given pleasantly and accumtely. The minor inaccuracies, labelling 
pi. XV " Luxor " instead of " Dendera," arc probably due to the fact that the 
author did not live to make the final corrections, M, .A. Murray. 
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JOU RNALS 


QtJAitTERLY OF Dept. OF AxTiQt'iTiES, PALESTINE ; HI, 3* 1933. (London : 

Miliord,) 5s, 

Iliffe, J* H .—Nahalmn Potlery from the Negeh .—Nabitcan pottery of the 
Hellenistic period has now been found in the Negeb between Beersheba and 
Kosseima, where hitherto only Byzantine remains had attracted attention. 
From the IVth century B,c., the Nabateans, an Arab race, grew wealthy by 
reason of their position on the trade routes across Arabia. They wrote in 
Aramaic, adopted Greek culture, and built remarkable temples, tombs, houses, 
and amphitheatres, chiefly at Petra. They also made a pottery of fine texture 
and decoration. The kingdom was reduced by Trajan to part of the Roman 
colony of Arabia; but Nabatean art lived on, and had a wide influence even 
into the early days of Islam. Nabatean sherds had already been found near 
Gaza, the Mediterranean terminus of the trade route through Petra from the 
Persian Gulf and Arabia. 

Do.; 111,4. 1933 - 

Johns, C. N .—ExcaviUions ai Pilgrims* Castle. ‘Atlif {1932); the Aficiefit 
Tell and the Otder Defences of the Castte .—Evidence has been found tliat the site 
was occupied at the transitional period between the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages, I.C., in the XVlth and XVth centuries B.C., and that it remained in occupa¬ 
tion practically continuously to the end of the Roman period. 

An interesting resume gives the main finds at some fifteen sites in Palestine 
that were excavated in the season 1932-3 by the Department of Antiquities, 
and by British, Jewish, American, French and Danish expeditions. A biblio¬ 
graphy of these excavations follows. 

Palestine ElxPLORATros Fund, Quarterly. April, 1934. 

Crowfoot, J. W,— Expedition to Batu ’ ah ,— The find of a rude basalt 
slab at Balu’ah in Moab led to an examination of the site. The pottery found 
dated chiefly from the Early Iron Age, c. izoo-900 B.C., though a few sherds 
point to an occupation earlier than 2000 b,c. The Kasr and ruined houses are 
comparatively late and of no great interest. 

Garrod, D, a. E.— ExcavatioTts ai the Wady ai-Mttgkarar 1932-3,—In the 
Tabun (Oven) cave, w'ork has been carried down to Layer Tabun C, which rests 
inimediately on bedrock. This layer appears to correspond with Breuil’s 
Tayacian 11 , occurring below a bed containing Acheulean hand-axes, 

Engberg, R. M., and Shipton, G. M.— Another Smterian Seal Impressicni 
from Megiddo—lhcec animal cylinder seal impressions appear to date from 
the Early Dynastic Period of Sumer, i.e., the beginning of the third milletiiurn b.C, 

Gaster, T. H.—The Beih-Shewesh Tablet and the Origins of Ras-Shamra 
Culture. —^'fhe discovery at Beth-Shemesh of'a tablet VTitten in Ras-Shamra 
script lends a measure of support to the writer’s view that the Semitic civilisa¬ 
tion of RaE-Shamra (Ugarit) was imported from the Negeb and the Sinai peninsula. 
A summary is given of the evidence for this view. 



6o Joitmah. 

AsNALS of ARCHiiEOLOGY AMD AkTHEOPOLOCY—UmIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

VoL XX, Nos. 1-4, 1933. 

Garstamo, J.— Jencho ; Ciiy and Ntcropvlis. —A further series of tombs 
of the Middle Bronze Age is described. -A, preliminary account of the investiga¬ 
tions in the Palace Area mentions fifty-eight store-rooms built at the beginning 
of the Hyksos period. The products of Middle Bronze il art " disclose the later 
Hyksos period as the brightest phase in the history of Canaanitish civilisation. 

Burtom, T. B.— Anahlian Relations with ihe Mgean before 2400 B.C,— 
By the e^ridence of the pottery it appears that the greater part of the Bronze 
Age civilisations of the iEgean, of the western coast of Anatolia, and of Cyprus 
before 2400 B,C. was brought by sea from the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
and not from Anatolia. 

Campbell Thompson, K,, and Mallovvak, M. E, L.— Bntish Museum 
Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2.—The excavation of the Temple of Ishtar and 
the large pit dug down some 90 feet through the mound of Kouyunpk to virgin 
soil were the main features of the season’s programme. Mr. Mallowan deals 
with the stratification, Dr. Campbell Thompson with the inscriptions, and 
Messrs. Dudley Buxton, Beck and Harden contribute notes on bones, and beads, 
and glass respectively. 

M.AM. November, 1933. 

O'Brien, T. P. — Chakolithic Cave Site in North Syria. — A cave in a small 
ravine near Tell Jedede, halfway between Aleppo and .Antioch, was excavated 
in September, 1932. Black hand-made pottery, burnished and incised, a 
Neolithic lance-point of flint, and obsidian fiakes were among the finds. Human 
bones w'ere too fragmentary for exact study. 

Gaedxee, E. W., and C.^ton-Thompson, G. — Kharga Expedition. —Geolo¬ 
gical problems outstanding from season 1931-2 were cleared up by Miss Gardner 
in the last of the three seasons' programme of prehistoric research in the oasis. 
Important finds of palaeolithic tools were made. A note is added by Miss 
Caton-Thompson on the necessity for some revision of the Antiquities Laws of 
Egypt and elsewhere " to safeguard the rightful claims of national collections 
without hinderifig the advance of scientific prehistoric researdt.'* 

Do. February, 1934. 

Caton-Thompson, G.— The Camel in Dynastic Egypt. —A twist of hair- 
cord from gypsum quarries in the northern Fayum scarp excavated in 1927-8 
shows the camel to have existed in Egypt in the early Old Kingdom. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: A Guide to the Collec¬ 
tions. Part i: Ancient and Orientai Art, 1934, (London: Bernard 

Quaritch, Ltd.) cents 25. 

The Guide to the Collections has been divided into two parts and rearranged 
with a riew to providing the visitor with " a more logical and instructive way 
of seeing the several departments." For each department a short survey is 
given of the history of the art to be studied there, with a plan of the galleries, 
foUow'ed by brief statements of the significance of the most important exliibits 
in them : a page and an illustration for each room, D, M. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We propose to nesimie the publication of Eg^'ptian portrait’Statues which 
was so marked a feature of Anct^tti Egypt in its early years. 


A Lantern Lecture on Recent Discoveries at Gaza, Palestine, will be given 
by Professor Sir Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., at University College, Gower Street, 
W,C.i, on 

Thursday. June 14th, at 3 p.m., 
and will be repeated on 

Saturday, June 16th, at 3 p.m.. and 
Tuesday, June 19th, at 5.30 p.m. 

The lecture is open to the public without fee or ticket. 


In Egypt, the further examination of tiie site of Tell cUAtnaim by Mr, 
Pendlebury for the Egypt Exploration Society has yielded some interesting 
finds I notably, a letter from Akhenaton to the Governor of Ascalon and frag¬ 
ments of dictionaries. For the Sir Robert Mond Expedition to Annent Mr. 
Oliver Myers has completed the excavation of the Buccheum, and has also done 
some work on a prehistoric cemetery. A full report of the many important 
finds is shortly to appear. 


From Palestine, Miss Dorothy Garrod writes; "I am starting what is 
to be the last season of work in the Wady Mughara caves, and my object is to 
explore thoroughly the lowest layers (Acheiilean and Tayacian) of the cave 
known as the Tabiin, the largest of the group. These layers were reached m a 
sounding last year, and promise to be of great interest for the study of the Lower 
Palaeolithic in this region.” __ 


In 'Iraq the excavations of Ur have been brought to a close after twelve 
seasons Even yet it is hard to assess the great value of the work of Dr. WooUcy 
and his colleagues. Not only has our knowledge of history been widened beyond 
all anticipation, but the spectacular discovery of tlie Royal Tombs and of the 
scenes enacted at the burial of the Sumerian monarchs has aroused pubbe interest 
in archaeological exploration to a degree only equalled hitherto on the occasion 
of the discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen. 

A second book of the Ur Excavations scries has just been published, at the 
remarkably reasonable price of three guineas, thanks to the munificence of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 77 ie Royal Cemcl^ry. though mtended 
for the serious student of archaeology, is a book also for the student of art; the 
coloured reproductions by Miss Louise Baker of many fine examples of Sumerian 
art most ably assist Dr. WooUey's gifted pen to convey the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the arts and crafts in those ancient times. 
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Obituary. 


Two important little exhibitions have recently been held in London. 

I. In the Nineveh G^lery of the British Museum. Arpachiyah, a mound 
near Nineveh, was excavated by Mr. Mallowan for the British School of 
Archaeolt^ in ‘Iraq. His finds two main periods, in the earlier of which 
pottciy- of the u ell-known Tell Halaf culture was a conspicuous feature. 

3, At theCourtauH Institute, Portman Square, a smalt but extremely interest¬ 
ing collection of Chinese antiquities has been on view. The objects are chiefly from 
the Old Lo-yang tombs, but unfortunately they were not excavated scientifically: 
much of their value is therefore lost. The jade buckles and other jade objects 
are exquisitely carved in delicate rehef, and the-glass beads and vases with glass 
decoration show' that the making of glass in China extends to a period several 
centuries anterior to the date usually accepted as the time of its introduction 
into that country. The chief exhibits were published in the lllustrateU LotiJan 
News on October Sth, November 4th, December 9th, of last year, and the glass 
on May 12th, 1934. 


It is announced that what was previously the Sixth Egyptian Room at the 
British Museum is now reopened as the Babylonian Room. The treasures from 
the Royal Tombs at Ur occupy a prominent position in the chronologically 
arranged exhibits. 


OBITUARY. 

FRANCIS LLEW'ELLYN GRIFFITH. 

1S63-1934. 

The loss of my oldest Egyptian companion. Professor Griffith, brings back a 
history' of W'ork which has been passed over in the notices recently published 
on his life. As there is no-one else to remember those days, it is fitting that they 
diould be recorded here, though other writers have given an outline of his later 
life. 

In 1S84 1 had a letter from a young man whoise love of hieroglypliics over¬ 
shadowed his training for law. Writing to Miss Edwards, who w'as the main¬ 
spring of the Egypt Exploration Fund, I urged that " I w'iU do everything in 
my power to ensure such a chance " of growing an English Egyptologist. The 
subject was not yet popular, and there was a dearth of aspirants in England. 
The Exploration Committee agreed to Griffith joining me, and so began his 
Egyptian career. We settled at Naukratjs on December ist, 18S4, a site wliich 
I had found in the previous season, and we began to dear up the Early Greek 
material which was then so little known. It was the first view of the Greek in 
Egypt before Alexander. Piles of scraps of Greek vases and dedications from 
650 B.C. and onward, ardiitectural fragments, and foundation deposits were the 
spoil w'hicli opened new vistas, to say nothing of the hoards of coins, the tools 
and the weights, all covering new' ground. It w'as a fine varied training for both 
of us, especially as it was so new- that the usual classical scholar could not help us. 

The next season Ernest Gardner took over Naukratis as his opening in such 
life, while Griffith and I went on to the Eastern "faelta. There we found the 
temple of Am Pehu, Tell Nebesheh, after which Griffith turned to neighbouring 
sites, while I went on to Defenneh. From Nebesheh he went with Sayce explor¬ 
ing for a month the Eastern way to Palestine in April and May, 1886. 

In 1886-7 joined in a small boat, and went up the Nile from Minieh to 
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Aswan : this 1 have described in the volume of studies presented to GrifBth 
last year; we publi^cd a joint volume of inscriptions from that trip. On 
returning north I stayed for survey at DaJtshur, while Griffith left me on February 
22nd, 1S87, and joined Naville in work at Tell el-Yehudiyeh. From there he 
left on March 30th for a long trek along the road to El Arish, which he described 
in detail in *' The Mound of the Jew." In that he inveighed strongly against the 
destructive workir^ methods of most excavators, and insisted that full attention 
should be given to all the remains. He was a thorouglt archaeologist in his mind, 
though withdrawn later to give his energies to philology. 

In May, 1S87, he copied the Dronkeh tombs which we had seen in going 
up the river. In 1SS7—S Griffith excavated at Terraneh in the western Delta, 
went on to Heliopolis in December, and explored further on the eastern side. 
In the summer of 1888 he w'as recruited by Franks for his Department of the 
British Museum, and submerged in general archaeology, 

Wien 1 settled at University College, 1892, Griffith came to lodge with me 
in Torrington Square, and w*e worked up the publication of the Egyptian Tales. 

I left him there when I went off to Koptos. In the summer of i&g6 there came 
a very strong influence on his w’hole life, from his marriagE to Kate Bradbur^', 
She had been the companion of Miss Edwards in her lecturing tour in America 
of 1691, had nursed her through the trouble of her broken arm, and brought her 
home. It was the strain of lecturing w'hen crippled by that accident which 
so weakened Miss Edw'ards that her death followed soon after her return. Miss 
Bradbury', the only child of a prosperous mill mvner in Lancashire, gave her 
life seriously to archaeology, was brought on to the Exploration Committee, 
and took an active part in those matters. She tried to keep affairs straight, 
and looked to Griffith to give voice in the Committee, which he was loath to do. 
" Oh, I could shake him ! ” she used to say when deplorii^ his silence. After 
four years of this tliey married, and she was devoted to furthering his w'ork in 
every wav- Her death a few years later marked the end of a period, that of 
Poole, Newton, Miss Edwards and the older connections. Henceforward the 
new' interests which surrounded his second period belonged to this century 
rather than the last. 

.MI the wealth of work on Hieratic, Demotic, and Nubian wiiich he explored 
so successfully has been outlined in many recent obituaries which have appeared, 
but Iiis first twenty years of activities should not be lost to sight in estimating 
a character so reserved, so silent, so strenuous, which undoubtedly developed 
much in his second period. Flinders Petrie. 

PROFESSOR T. E. PEET. 

1882-1934, 

The death of Thomas Erie Peel at the age of 51 is the more tragic in that 
his biggest opportunities, both of service to Egyptology and of a rich and many- 
sided personal life, were only just coming to him. .*^1 Oxford he had read 
Mathematical as weU as Classical Slods. before he took a Second in Lit. Hum. 
The Craven Fellowship, which followed, took him to Italy, and 7 he Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Holy a^i Sicily which was the result is still the standard 
work on its subject. He did not reach Egypt till igog, and it was not for another 
year that he began to apply himself to the linguistic study which later dominated 
his research work. The breadth of his early training w'as amply justified in 
his Egyptological publications. After Hall’s death, he w'as the only trained 
historian of his generation; and he alone of them was capable of an edition 
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of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrgs which mathematidaiis outside his subject 
would accept. But he had passed straight from an arduous life of excavation, 
and field service throughout the war, to teaching at Liverpool, and there was 
necessarily much work to be done to catch up with his outstanding contem¬ 
poraries. His appointment to Oxford last year was the public recognition that 
he now stood beside them. It was clear that there were to be great opportunities 
for developing the School at Oxford; and he must have known that every 
Egyptologist in the country saw In him the man best equipped to grasp the 
opportunity. And there would be leisure as never before for further research 
and publication of his own. 

Feet's claim to the first rank among Egyptologists in this country is patent 
to all who win mark the accurate and conscientious scholarship, the ability 
and, above all, the wide viewpoint of hts published work. He had many outside 
interests, including music and law-n tennis, all of which be pursued with a com¬ 
petence that was out of the ordinary. By every testimony a gresit teacher, as 
a man he was reserved, modest, and therefore difficult to know. E.xdting to 
talk to, likeable from the moment one met him, he did not easily express a 
generous regard which was at the root of his nature, or accept the affection he 
quickly roused. It was, perhaps, only after staying in his home that it w'as 
possible to know' the strength of his friendship. 

S. R. K, Glanville, 
MR, ALBERT M. LYTHGOE. 

In the death of Mr. A, M. Lythgoe after a long illness Egj'ptology has 
suffered yet another serious loss. For many years Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and head of its Egjqjtian Expedition, he was the 
mainspring of American archaeological effort in Egypt; and his periodical 
visits there with his charming wife were looked for by the ardiacologists of 
other nations with equal interest. The strong support he gave to British as 
wen as to American excavators at the time of the strained relations wdtli the 
Egyptian Government concerning the tomb of Tutankhamen w ill long be remem¬ 
bered with gratitude. Though his output of published work was not very large, 
his wide knowledge and his enthusiasm, combined with a very kindly personality 
and marked administrative ability, carried the American contribution to 
Egyptology far. 

FERE ALEXIS MALLON, S.J. 

The death of Ftre Alexis Mallon, S.J., has created a gap in the small band 
of Coptic scholars. Though his Boheiric Grammar w'as published in 1904, a 
generation ago, it has not been superseded and still holds the field. During 
the last few years he directed the excavations at Teleilat Ghassul on the east 
side of Jordan. A short account of his work there appeared in tfiis Journal 
in 1931- 

DR. DAVIDSON BLACK. 

The death of Dr. Daridson Black at the early age of 49 is a great loss to 
science. Though he had already made in 1929 the remarkable find of Feking 
man, Sitiatuhropus Pakivensis, he w'as convinced that he w as only at the beginning 
of the discoveries to be made in the fossil deposits at Chou Kou-tien, He had 
been looking fonvard to taking up work there again with the European and 
Chinese colleagues to whean his enthusiasm was so great an inspiration. 







Queen Tety-shehv (Side view). 

{By Courtesy of the TrusUes of (he British Musmm.) 
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QUEEN TETY-SHERY. 

\p(tntintted from p. 6.) 

The back of the statuette of the queen is extremely interesting, both for the 
modelling of the neck and shoulders and for the method of dressing the hair. 
It is rare to find undercutting and open-work in Egyptian sculpture, and this vs, 
as far as 1 know, unique in a royal statue though it occurs in the small figures 
of the Middle Kingdom, which are often regarded as dolls. The dehcacy of 
modelling in this statuette is not confined to the front of the figure, but ts equally 
fine at the back The nape of the neck and the set of the shoulders convey the 
sense of extreme youth as vividly as the f^. and show that the sculptor was 
as true an artist as any of the earlier periods. ... 

The hair-dressing bus a singular importance* In the photograph, the wing 
of the vulture can be seen falling down at the side of the face ; the wide tail 
spreads over the back of the head ; and tlie claw holds tfie s/ie«-sign. The hair 
is possibly a wig, but it is equally possible that it is not. A heavy tress falls 
on each side of the face, the hair is then cut in a curve to arch over the shoulders, 
wlvich it leaves clear; and at the back a Long tress hangs down to epch shoulder- 
bhide The back of the head is shaved from the neck to above the occipital 
prominence, and there the long hair of the upper part of the head is turned in 
over a pad. The effect is that of the royjil heads in the art of El Amarna. In 
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Fic. I.—Inscription on the Back of the Queen’s Throne. 
{By Courtof the Truslees of the British Museum.) 
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this statue there is no question of head deformation ] the form is cJearly due 
to the method of dressing the hair* The shape of Kefert-yti's head, and perhaps 
that of her daughters’, is probably due to the same cause, but the Amama ladles 
wore the pad lower dov\Ti on the head—below the occipital prominence—and 
brushed the hair smoothly over the pad; the sculptor was therefore obliged to 
represent the queen's head as if deformed. 

The inscription at the back of the throne (fig. i) reads ntsi Sttt'Sntb , , 
ankh . . The first words appear to mean '* Belonging to Sen-sneb," whicli 
seems to refer to the ownership of the statuette. Such an inscription is unique 
in Eg>’pt; a statue being a religious object had no secular owner. It is possible, 
however, that Sen-sneb is the name of the sculptor, for the broken part of the 
imsciiption was probably $-artkh ren-s, ** who perpetuates her name." If this 
be the case, the statuette is one of the rare w'orks of art signed by the ancient 
Egyptian artist. 



Fig. 2 . 

(J 3 y Courier of the Trustees of the Brilisb Mitseitm.) 

The inscriptions at the sides of the tlirone (fig. 2) have few points of 
interest. On the left side is the usual prayer to Osiris for food and for the 
breezes of the North-wind. On the right side, the prayer is to Amon, Lord of 
Karnak. This god is rare in funerary prayers, and the mention of his name 
shows that the statuette is Theban in origin ; the request is for the daily offerings 
W'hich “ go forth ’* on the altar of Amon. 

The upper portion of a limestone stele (fig, 3) (now at University College, 
London ; published in hand-copy by Winlock in Ancient Egypt, rqai, p, 13) bears 
j>art of an inscription commemorating ihe restoration of a temple or a chapel by 
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Fig. 3. 


Aahmes T, who "built this wall anew as J»s monutnent to his father Mentu. 
Lord of Thebes, the Bull in Hermonthis." The top of the king’s white cro\™ 
is visible, showing that he stands face to face with the god. of w-hom only the 
extreme tips of the tall feather headdress remain. Behind the king is the Ixing s 
Mother," whose name was in a horizontal cartouche. In this a and the tip 
of a J) are still visible in such a position that the name can only be that of 
Tety-shcry. 
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Fig. 4 A. 

(By Courtesy of (he DepL of Aniifttities, Egypt.) 
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Qwen Ttty-shery. 


Winlock (Journal of Egyptian Arckaeology, X. 19^4, p, 246) has made a 
careful study of the history of Tety-shery from the few objects concerning her 
which still surv'i^'e. In his article in Ancient Egypt quoted abo\^, he 
attention to the importatice of Tety-shery during the reign, of Aahmes I, and 




Fics- 4R, 4c. 

(iJj- Cottrtcsy of the Dept, of A nttqmlm, Egypt.) 

also to the fact that at her death Auhliotep became the cliief queen, Nefertari 
sucked ing at Aahhotep's death; "for about a century the royal family U'as to 
all intents and purposes a virtual matriaichate." This can be explained if the 
Kingship ^vas yestetl in the husband of the queen, marriage with the chief royal 
lady constituting his right to the throne. In such cases consanguinity in the 
closest degree of relationship was no bar to marriage. As the number of roy-al 
wives does not appear to have been limited, a king could marry aj] the other 
heiress to the crown during the lifetime of the principal queen, ft is therefore 
possible that Aahnies I may have been married to Tety-sherjf, Aahhotep and 
Nefertari at one and the same time. 
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Figs. 4B, and 4c are the inscribed bandages from tbe mummy of Tety- 
shery. The first line on the right in 4A shows only the of the queen's name, 
and below are the words, *' Bom of tlie Lady of the House, Neferu, begotten 
of. , . Of the father's name only the final letter remains, in the next line. 
4fi is perhaps the most important for the identification of the bandages with the 
statuette. In the second line from the right are the words, " The King's mother, 
Tety-sheiy, bom of the Lady, -. vthe rest being broken. 4c gives the mother's 
and the father's names in the first line from the right, " (The Lady) of the House, 
Nefera, , . , the judge (?) Thenen.'' 41 . A. Moriuy, 


NOTES ON GLAZED STONES. 

Part I.— Glazed Steatite. 

Glazed steatite, burtU steatite, and painted steatite are names which have been 
applied to steatite u'tiich has had its surface altered by some chemical process. 
This has been done by at least three different methods. The first w'as to apply 
a ^dtreous glaze to the surface and then fire tt. This is true glazed steatite; 
it is hard, and even when the whole layer of glaze is flaked away a very hard 
surface is left on the steatite. The second method w-as either to apply an alkali 
only and fire it, or else to apply a glaze which was of such a nature that it almost 
alirays flaked entirely away and left a very soft surface on the steatite. The 
third method, ahich is perhaps only a modification of the second, was to wliiten 
the surface, probably with an alkali only, and after heating to paint on a pattern. 
The effects of the various processes on the stone are different. These processes 
and the methods of producing some of them are described later. 

All the Egyptian specimens of glazed steatite belong to the first type, 
although a great many have no glaze remaining. The specimens from Toxila 
also belong to this type. 

The seals from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, some early seals of a similar 
nature from Kish and Ur, a broken cylinder seal of an early date from Ur, and 
the great majority of the steatite beads from Harappa belong to the second 
type; w^hilst the third type comprises only a comparatively small number of 
important beads from Harappa. 

The first type 1 call glazed steatite; the second has been called steatite 
and for want of a better name 1 anj using this terra, although I am not certain 
that in all cases great heat w>as used. The third type, painted steatite, had a 
pattern painted uith ferruginous clay or some salt of iron on the pre^’iously 
ivhitcned surface. In this case also I am not certain that any great heat had 
been applied. 

The Indus Vidley appears to liave been the great centre for the manufacture 
of articles of steatite which had the surface w'hitened by some chemical process. 
Almost all the animal seals from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are steatite, as 
well as the great majority of the beads from Harappa. Not only in their number 
and variety, but also in their extreme beauty and perfection of execution, they 
excel the steatite work from all other countries. 
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Steatite which has been treated in this way has up to the present been 
reported only from Egj'pt. Mesopotamia and India. It is a surprising fact 
that although relativ'ely common in Egj'pt it has not been found in any of the 
other countries bordering on the Mediterranean. One u'ould expect also to find 
it in Persia where numbers of steatite seals are found, but all that I have seen 
arc made of the natural stone with no sign of chemical treatment. 



Fig. I. (X i) 

A series ol specimens ranging over a long period of time have been selected 
and examined; from Egypt, live Badarjan, five Predynastic, one Old Kingdom, 
one First Intermediate, one XIIth dynasty, and two ungiazed specimens {one 
Badarian imd one Predynastic); from Mesopotamia, a cylinder seal of an 
early period, and a bead of the Persian period (c. 500 B.C.); from India, two 
seals and a bead from Mohenjo-daro, and three seals and a large number of 
beads from Harappa. 

These specimens have been specially examined with reference to their 
hardness, their external appearance, and their internal structure as shown by 
micrt^copic sections. 

Egypt. 

True glazed steatite is an almost entirely Egyptian product. It appears 
in the Badanan period, and is earlier than glazed faience w'hich does not appear 
until Predj'nasttc times. The hnest specimen in this period is the great Badarian 




Fig. 3.— Egypt; XU Dvn. 
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Fig, 4. 
Dashur : 

Xir Dyn, 


Fig. 3, 
HeJ^l^mieh : 
XVm Dy,n. 


FiC. 7.- — ^AU : 
XXill Dyn. 


(All X i|) 

girdle (Fig. i) (British Miiseum, No. 62150). The process was continued during 
the Predynastic period, but was chiefly, if not entirely, used for small beads, 
either cyUnder or bi-cotie. During the early djmastks up to the Xllth, the 
process was used extensively for beads (Figs. 2, 3). amulets (Fig. 4), and scarabs. 
After that beads are rare, but it was still frequently used for amulets (Fig. 5) 
and scarubs {Fig, 6) up to the XVII 1 th dynasty, and continued m use until the 

XXVTIth dynasty (Fig. 7). , 

There a few very fine specimens of Egyptian gl^ed steatite oi consider- 

able size. These date, for the most part, from the Xllth. to the X\ I llth dynasty. 
One of the largest of these specimens is a statue of Tauert, of the Xllth dynasty, 
at the British Museum (No. 11S62) (Fig. Sa). It has a blue glaze. The way 
which the glaze has run unevenly is very characteristic of large steatite 
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B. 
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A. ' B. C. 

Fig. 9. 


specimens. The figure is about inches high, and dates to c, 2000 B.c, Another 
example is a steatite vase (B.M. No. 4762) (Fig. gs) which is unfortunately slightly 
broken. Great skill must have been employed to make the sides so thin; in 
some parts they are only -06 inch thick. The pattern of the stone shows in 
a very marked way through the glaze, which is green. This specimen has an 
inscription of Tiithmosis I {c. 1550 E.C.). A seated statuette of Thunera holding 
Price 1 'eni on his knee (B.M. 35400) (Fig. gc) is a very fine specimen, .^n 
inscription dates it to the time of Thutmosis III (c. 1501-1447 B.c.). The 
blotchiness of the green glaze is very marked. 

The kohi-pot shown in Fig. 9-\ (B.M. 3723), which probably dates from the 
XVII Ith dynasty, is so carved that all the front decorated portion stands out 
w'ith a hollow behind it. The base is a separate piece cemented on. The glaze 
is green. 

Perhaps the finest specimen of all is the head and upper part of a statuette 
(B.M. 15078) dating from the end of the XVIllth or beginning of the XIXth 
dynasty (14th to 13th century b.c.) (Fig. 8b). It represents a high officer of 
state dedicated to Amen Ra. The gi^ is blue. 1 have not seen any of these 
rare specimens of a later <late than the XIXth dynasty. 

Hardness .—Of the Badarian beads tested, four out of five scratched glass 
easily and the other moderately well; of the Predynastic, one scratched it 
easily, one moderately well, one slightly, and two not at all. The Old Kingdom 
bead would not ^atch glass, the First Intermediate and the Xllth dynasty 
beads scratched it easily. Ihe unglazed specimens are altogether softer and 
can easily be scratched w^ith a pin. The hardness of these is well under 2. 
Some of the Badarian beads showetl great hardnes. Specimens from the same 
girdle as those in PI. i, 2, 3, were tested against quartz ; they distinctly marked 
a natural quartz surface and were very difficult to scratch with a quartz pencil. 
Tliis shows that their hardness is practically the same as that of quartz, i.c,t 7- 
Some of the Predjmastic and Old Kingdom beads had a hardness of just about 6. 
As the hardness of the g[a.ss used for tesling was practicallv 6, all these glazed 
beads had a hardness that w as between 5^ and 7. Even “the softest of them 
would be so hard that an ordinary knife w'ould scratch it only with great difficulty. 
Later it will be shown that almost ail the beads of burnt and painted steatite 
have a hardness which ranges from slightly above 3 to not much over 2. 
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External Appearance .—The external appearance of the glazed surface also 
^'aries a great deal in the different specimens. The colour can be blue or green 
over the whole surface, it can be mottled with white to a greater or lesser extent, 
or it can be completely white. The surface may be smooth w ith small pits or 
depressions in it, but with all the irregularities of the base, if any. hidden by the 
thickness of the glaze. This is generally the condition of the Badarian specimens, 
unless t he glaze ha s completely flaked away. The Predynastic exam pies generally 
have a very rough base of steatite with coarse marks resembling file marks 
showing through the glaze. In the specimens I have examined these ” file ” 
marks are parallel to the axis. 

In the beads of the First Intermediate period, the colouring has so completely 
disappeared that one ,'dmost doubts if they ever were coloured. In these the base 
has rough *’ file" marks at about 30" to the axis. Tlie Xllth dynasty l^ad 
has a very thick ^ntreous glaze which almost formed drops and showed signs 
of flowing. 

lnkrf\al Sfrw/ure.— An examination of the sections by means of a micro¬ 
scope shows at once that there is considerable difference in the different specimens. 
But they all show that the addition of the chemical or glaze used for glazing, 
and the subsequent heating have completely altered the nature of the stone 
for some distance in from the surface. The original stones used to make the base 
are very different. In some cases they are pale, and in some cases dark ; some 
have a very fine structure and some much coarser; and I am not sure that they 
are al 1 steatite. But whatever glaze orchemicalwasused.ithashadtheinvaiiable 
result of making the layer of affected stone harder, more opaque, and white. 
It has also greatly reduced the polansing effect of this layer, A possible exception 
to this is found in the painted steatite referred to under Indian specimens. 

This chemically affected surface, whether produced by the glaze or the 
alkali only, has two curious features when examined as a section under a micro¬ 
scope. First, the uhite opaque portion is not usually a uniform layer, but has a 
series of alternating dark and light layers as one goes from the surface towards 
the base. These vary greatly in intensity in different specimens. The layer 
furthest from the surface is often the most intense. 

Perhaps the clearest example of this is the Badarian bead shown in Pi, I, 1. 
Here, although all the glaze has broken away, five different layers can be seen 
before the unaffected portion of tfie base is reached. On the other hand, in the 
cltemicaJly affected cylinder seal from Ur (PI. If, 5) alternating layers are 
scarcely visible. 

The second curious feature is that in most cases there is a thin layer on 
the surface \vliich has only been affected very sliglitly, and in some cases perhaps 
not at all. This is shown in PI. I, z. 4, 6 , and to a less marked degree in some 
others. This unaffected surface layer is much more universally and markedly 
show’n in sections of the etched carnelians. In this case only alkali is used, but 
it acts on the silica in tlie carneiian. No satisfactory e.xpianation of this 
unaffected layer has been found. 

In the description of the specimens, the layer or layers of glaze are called A ; 
if two layers are present, and A.2, The unaffected layer is called B, the 
first dark (opaque) layer is called C.i, and the later ones C.2, C.3, etc.; and 
the first lighter layer (other than B) is called D.i, and successive similar layers, 
D.z, etc. E is the unaltered base. 
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Pi ATE f. 

Close.'—The g]az£ shows several \'!iricties. First, a glaze which, has a large 
number of crystals wliich almost entirely fill it. Second, a glaze with a few 
crystals mixed in a dear glaze which is not isotropic. Third, a dear glaze which 
is isotropic ; that is, pure glass. 

It w ill be seen by reference to the summary of results that all the Kadarinn 
beads «bich have any glaze left belong to the first class, and that one of the 
Predynastic beads {PL I, 7) is the only other specimen which has this variety 
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of glaze- The remaining Predynastic specimens which have any glaze left are 
of the second variety, a glaze which is not isotropic as it polarises, and which 
also contains a few small crystals. 

The Xllth dynasty bead is of the third kind, as it is a pure \ntreous glaze 
which does not polarise. The bead of the Persian period from LT is perhaps 
an intermediate type; the remains of the glaze are so shght that it is difficult 
to be certain, but what I take for a thin layer of glaze over a portion of the 
perforation seems to be a vitreous glaze but to have a few small crystals in it- 

The beads with the best glaze are the Badarian, and of these the most typical 
are those from the Badarian girdle found in 1928 (B.M. 62150). Sections 
through beads from tins girdle {PL 1 ,1-5) show an apparently wide band of blue 
gliize round a white core- Microscopic examination of this wide, blue band 
shows that it consists of two layers: the outer, hich is about half the \^idth 
of the whole, is composed entirely of blue cry^stals which polarise extensively; 
the inner layer consists of a very much more compact mass vvith many small 
crj^stals in it, many of which polarise- The junction between these two layers 
of glaze is fairly abrupt. The crvstjils in the glaze have been identified by 
Dr. Thomas of the Geological Sur\Ty as mullite, which is a siUcate of alumina. 
This very distinct double layer of glaze I have only found in Badarian beads. 
It is difficult to explain how the crystals are formed, as there is no alumina in 
most steatite, and a maxi mum of between 5 and 10 per cent^ in any known 
varieties. This, Dr+ Thomas considers, would not be sufficient to make the 
very extensive crystals found in the Badarian beads- Two possible explanations 
are either that the stone used is not a steatite, or else that a fel.«fpathic glaze 
has been used^ which would make a true porcelain and account for the great 
hardness- It is the muUite crystals which give the great strength to porcelain. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Predynastic bead 
(PI. I, 7) is the only Predynastic bead tested which has a large number of crystals 
in the glaze, and that it is the only one which will scratch glass easily, in this 
way showing the effect ol the crystals on the hardness, 

V^Tiatever method had been used to produce the glaze or to harden the 
surface, it had a great effect on the steatite base. In some cases the latter 
seems to have altered throtigh the complete thickness of the bead, and in others 
there seems to have been an actual dissolving away of the stone, bee, for 
example, the rounding away of the chip in PI. L 

Of the five Badarian beads, one has no glaze remaining, and on the other 
four the glaze consists entirely of mullite cryst^s. 01 the five Predynastic beads, 
one has no glaze remaining^ one has large crystals in the glaze> and three have 
a few small crystals in a clear glaze which is not completely isotropic. From 
this it appears that the Badarifin beads are better than the Predynastic as regards 
hardness, shape of tlie stone base, and quality of glaze* Ihis may be due to 
the use of a different stone* or to some different process; but the Predynastic 
beads are so similar in some ways that I do not think it would be safe to attempt 
to date beads by this method. At the same time, it is rather striking that all 
the Badarian glaze examined should be so much more crj^taJline than the 
Predynastic- 

In order to see if any of the alteration of the steatite was due to the time 
that elaj^sed since they were made, 1 selected tAvo ungtazed steatite beads, one 
Badarian and the otlier Predynastic* and cut sections (PL II, 5, 4). The micro- 
photographs of these show that no alteration can be detected. 
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Mesopotauia, 

l^ads of glazed or burnt steatite are not common in Mesopotamia from 
early sites. At Ur almost the only specimens dating before the Persian period 
are the niinnte beads from the grave P.G. 55 - This grave, which unfortunately 
had been plundered, was originally very rich and may have been a royal tomb. 
It was found in the old cemetery and is dated by Dr. Leonard Woolley to the 
fourth milJenium B.c< These steatite beads were associated with a great number 
of cameiian and lapis-lazuli beads, not much larger, and are supposed to have 
formed a girdle. Some of the beads are extremely small, about .04 in. in 
diameter and ,024 in. long. A number of beads of a very much rougher 
nature, also found at Ur, are dated to the Persian period. 

Whilst digging in the great pit at Nineveh during the 1931-33 expedition, 
Mr. il. E. L. Mallowan and Dr. R, Campbell Thompson found a large number 
of small burnt steatite beads. The earliest was a single specimen at 63 feet 
below the datum line. This is in the period they call Ninevite II. In the next 
period, Ninevite III, in a child s burial 44 feet below the datum line, about 50 
of these beads were found together with about 20 black beads which had not 
been burnt (Fig. 10). These were all small cylinder or barrel beads. At the 
same depth some larger beads of different shapes were also found (Fig. ii). 
In Ninevite TV some hundreds of these beads were found. In all cases the 
beads from Nineveh appear to have been made from a dark stone which had 
been whitened by treatment. 



Fig. jo.— From 
Nineveh. (xi|) 
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By far the most important spectmans of steatite found in Atesopotamia are 
a few seaJs found at Ur and Kish (C. J, Gadd, Psr^eedings of ih& British Academy, 
XVfll, i“2z). Tliese have a style of design closely connected with designs on 
seals found in the Indus valley at Harappa and Mohetijo-daro and provisionally 
dated to 2750 b.c. There is strong evidence that these seals from Ur were not 
made there, or at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, but that they came from some site 
at present unknowm. All these seals are not glazed, but " burnt.'* 

A seal similar to these, but of unknown provenance, is made of a dark 
steatite. It is supposed to have come from the same source as the Mesopotamian 
seals, as the shape and design are similar ■ the workmanship, however, is very 
inferior. The surface of the seal shows no sign of having been treated chemically ; 
in some of the grooves, however, there are brown marks which may be the remains 
of chemical treatment. 

A cylinder seal which had been ■' burnt " was found at Ur. It is not accurately 
dated, but from its design it evidently belongs to an early period. 

Hardttess ,— -The hardness of the beads and seals from Meso^wtamia is very 
much less than that of the Egyptian beads. The early beads seem to be very 
slightly softer than those of the Persian peritxl, but both are about 3. 

External Appearance . — None of the Mesopotamian burnt steatite beads or 
seals hcis any trace of colour. Those from the early period are almost all care¬ 
fully hnished, but the later ones which date to the Persian period are extremely 
rough. • 

The technique of beads from Mesopotamia appears to be identical viitli 
that of beads from the Indus valley described later. 

Internal Structure . — The photographs, PI. IT, 5 and 2, show the structure 
of an early cylinder seal and a bead of the Persian period, both from Ur. The 
former has very little of the affectcd portion remaining, whilst the latter is very 
similar to Indian specimens. The question of the structure of burnt steatite is 
discu.ssed with the Indian beads. 


Indja, 

A careful examination of six seals and several hundred beads from Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa convinces me that a different method was employed there 
from that used in Egypt. It also makes me think that more than one method 
was employed in the Indus valley. 

Hardness .—The difference between the Indian and EgjTJtian beads is most 
clearly shown by their difference in hardness. The former, with one exception, 
have a hardness of 3, whilst tiie hardness of the latter is between 5^ and 7. The 
difference in hardness cannot be attributed to great age, though the hardest 
Egyptian beads are the Badaiian, which are much earlier than those from the 
Indus valley. 

The painted steatite beads, however, vary considerably in hardness, Most 
of them are under 3 ; (he softest seems to be only a little above 2, but one small 
bead is a little over 3. 

External Appearance .—A careful examination of the surface of the seals 
does not show any signs of a blue glaae having been applied, but some of them 
show a brown di^oloration of part of the surface which suggests the colour on 
some of the " painted " beads. The surface seems in absolutely perfect condition 
and has no tendency to rub away. The workmanship of these seals far surpasses 
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any ji'ork done on steatite elsewhere, and both for design and execution compares 
very favourably with the best Greek work. Figs. 12,13 and 14 are three broken 
seals from Harappa. Over 500 seals have been found at Mohenjo-daro or 
Harappa, with some of their designs veiy similar to those on the seals (p. 77) from 
Ur; but they are more varied and their shape is different. The beads, hou’ever, 
vary greatly. A few, in most cases the more elaborate ones (Fig. 15), have a 
very similar surface to the seals, but the majority have a softer surface which 
tends to become powdery'. Also, although most of the beads are now white, 
a few have quite large patches of blue or green material which appears to be a 
glare, and a Larger number have brown patches that seem to be the remains of 
a broken-down glare, Neither the green nor the brown form of glaze is found 
on the beads which have a surface resembling the seals. 

A flake of this glaze examined under a microscope (M.S. 9S7) has a fairly 
bright blue colour, is transparent without many impurities, is isotropic, is 
iridescent, and in every way appears to be a true vitreous glaze; but the Iread 
from which it came has a hardness of considerably less than 3. I think that 
the majority of the beads from Harappa have had some glaze of this sort, and 
that it is the flaking away of this glaze that leaves the very powdery surface. 

fn a number of experiments T found that any form of vitreous glaze adided 
to steatite raised the hardness to at least 5J, whether the glaze had flaked off 
or not. Also that usually the greater the heat used, provided some alkali was 
present, the harder the stone became and the whiter the surface. 1 have not 
been able to find out how the beads with a pure white surface, remains of a 
vitreous glaze, and a hardness of only 3 were made. 

Only two of the beads that I have examined came from Mohenjo-daro, 
They were much bluer than any steatite beads from Harappa, and had a different 
technique. The blue material is very' difficult to diagnose. It shows no signs 
of being vitreous, but seems to be an aggregate of a great number of minute 
transparent particles w'hich have a green appearance by transmitted light w'hen 
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viewed under 3. high magnificatiDn. In the section (PI. 11, S) it slio^s as an 
extremely narrow transparent patch at the bottom of the right-hand side. The 
surface is soft being under 3, and the colour is easily rubbed off. 

One very attractive form of treated steatite, up to the present only found on 
sites of the Indus civilisation, is painted steatite. I have seen eleTi’en beads with 
this technique from Harappa (Fig. 16). These apparently had the surface first 
wliitened and then the pattern painted in red or brown, As the colour in many 
specimens goes over a great part of the surface leaving comparatively narrow 
white lines behveen, it looks at first sight as though the coloured portion was 
the background and that the pattern was painted on with white paint. 



Fig. 16.—From HARArPA, (xij) 


As already stated, all except one of the eleven “ painted beads examined 
were very soft, having a hardness of 3 or less. A section through one of these 
beads shows that the colouring matter is in a thin opaque layer on the surface. 
It differs from the ordinary opaque layers of glazed or burnt steatite by showing, 
w hen viewed with light from above, as a brilliant red material Instead of a white 
one. The thickness of the layer in the specimen examined is -0003 in. The 
colour is probably caused by first painting the specimen with a ferruginous clay, 
or some other salt of iron, such as nitrate of iron, and then firing it, I made 
numerous experiments with these and other materials, but although I got effects 
very nearly (but not quite) the same in appearance, my specimens were always 
harder and tlie internal structure was different. 

This makes me think that perhaps they were made without using excessive 
heat, but were baked at a moderate heat for a prolonged period. Another fact 
which makes me favour tlte last suggestion is that in some specimens the colour 
is not thoroughly fixed, so that a quantity of it can be dissolved in pyridine. 
I found that if I took a bead in which the colour was soluble and heated it to a 
bright red heat it made no apparent difference to the colour of the bead, but it 
made the colour much less soluble. 

Whilst endeavouring to reproduce painted specimens. I found that in order 
to prevent the effect of the clay solution or nitrate of iron from spreading over 
the unpainted parts of the specimen, it was necessary to have some form of 
stopping-out. I found that if the white pattern was painted with vaseline it 
was quite successful. 

In India, in addition to the early seals and beads, a glazed steatite bead 
representing an elepliant has been found at Taxila. This has been dated to the 
3rd century a.d. and is, I think, of Indian manufacture. 

Internal Sintclure .—Over twenty sections of steatite seals and beads from 
the Indus ci^-ilisation have been examinnsd. These all show that the original 
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Plate 11. 


stone extended to the surface of the specimen* The beads are sometimes 
referred to a*s being made of a steatite paste (Sir John Marsliall, Mohettjo-daro 
a^^d the Indus CtvilisaitQn^^. 515, footnote)^ and the seals as having been carv^ed 
in steatite and then finished off with a paste {Op, eiL, p. 379). This opinion 
was formed because so many of the specimens had a layer of v. hitc on the surface 
which flaked away veiy easily* A microscopic examination of three typical 
seal fragments shows that in these instances the surface had not been added 
as a paste^ but that the seals had been carA-ed completely from a block of steatite, 
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and tlien treated with an alkuli and heated. This is very well shown in PI. II. 6, 
where the section shows a small crack in the steatite base, which reaches to the 
surface. The affected layer penetrates to a considerable distance from the 
surface, and to approximately the same distance on each side of the crack 
throughout its length. The ciy^stalline structure of the steatite base is clearly 
visible continuing throughout all the affected area; this would not occur if the 
affected layer had been put on as a paste, nor could it in that case extend up the 
crack. 

In the hope of finding out the exact treatment which these specimens had 
received, I tried a few experiments. I first cut a piece off a seal of early date 
from Nihavand. Part of this I made into a microscope section (PI. II, 9). 
in which the surface showed no difference from the base. The other part I 
heated until it was red hot ; a section from it (PI. IT, 10) shows very clearly a 
thin clear layer on the surface (B) and an opaque band below {C,i), 'fhe effects 
of polarising and illuminating from above were the same as in the Indian seals. 
The stone that this bead was made of may be a chlorite and not a steatite. 

In order to carry' out some experiments on a better basis, 1 got some very 
clear, white steatite and cut a section from it (PL 11 , ii). I then treated a portion 
of the siime steatite w ith soda, heated it, cut a section, and obtained die result 
shown in PI. II, 12. In this case, the effect does not go so far into the surface, 
but the narrow band (C) is e.xtremely opaque. Another piece of the same stone 
was treated vrilh salt and heated. This gave a rather deeper layer, and a slight 
tendency to light and dark layers. AH the pieces of steatite and chlorite treated 
with alkali and heat only developed a hardness of approximately 3. 

I then tried to add a glasst, using a piece of steatite, soda, and a bit of glass 
broken from a 3 X i microscope slip. I could not get mj^ gla^e sufficiently hot 
to flow properly, but it did flow over a porllon of the surface. This gla^e w'as 
very' brittle and full of bubbles, and most of it broke away whilst the section 
was being made. The result is shown in PI. Ilf, 2. The gla^^e is so transparent 
that it is scarcely visible, except on the lower part of tlie section. Below' it is a 
curious lattice-like layer, and i>eneath that a wide opaque band. The hardness 
was approximately fi- 

It has been said (Bauerman, A Text Book a/ Descrtpthje Mtner^iogy\ p, ^22* 
footnote) that a steatite paste made by mixing finely powdered steatite and 
w ater becomes, when heated^ a very hard, compact material. Several experiments 
that I have tried failed completely to fuse it together, and the least touch reduced 
it to a powder. Dr. Thomas, of the Geological Survey, confirmed this, and said 
that under these conditions pure steatite w^ouki not fuse, but that if the steatite 
was very impure and contained a quantity of felspar it probably would fuse. 
I think it probable that Bauerman accidentally omitted to say that a flux was 
used. 

It has been pointed out (Sir John Marshall, op. cii.^ p- 576, footnote) that a 
steatite paste formed by mixing finely powdered steatite and silicate of soda 
can be fused. Tins can be done by heating either to a red heat for a short time 
or to the low temperature of roo^ C. for a cotiple of hours. In both cases the 
material is considerably harder than the face of the Mohenjo-daro seals. 
An examination of a microscopic section shows that the structures are quite 
different. 

In the same book it is stated that fragments of tvro steatite faience vases 
have been found at Mohenjo-daio. This is most important as nothing of the 
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Fig. 17. 

sort has been reported from other sites. In Egypt, as I have pointed out else^ 
where {Qau and BadarJ. II, 23, footnote), some of the cnimb beads have particles 
of steatite instead of the usual crumbs of quartz. As I thought that these might 
hav.e steaUte faience bases, I cut a section of one of the specimens shown in 
Fig. 17 (Vllth to \ Illth dynasty, c. 2500 s.c*). The section showed that the 
faience base contained a great number of quartz particles of various sizes, but 
no trace of steatite. Dr. Thomas confirmed this for me, and said that all the 
cty-staliine material in the faience was quartz. He also thought from the con¬ 
dition of some of the grains that they had been heated until the outside reached 
a temperature of iroo C., but that the inner part of the bead did not appear 
to have been heated so much. 

It is not obvious why these beads were treated in this manner, but it was 
probably to increase their hardness. In all cases the steatite articles which 
have been chemicaJly treated, whether with glaze, alkali, or paint, show an increase 
of hardness. In the specimens which have a true glaze, like the Egyptian, this 
increase js very great, from ij to 5 1 or more. The ordinary burnt specimens 
which have not had a glaze have a hardness of about 3- This is the same for the 
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tJ-w Glazed Slaiies. 63 

Burnt specimens wliich have traces of glaze remaining^ wliitst some of the painted 
specimens, which are the softest* still have a hardness of over 2* 

Tire illustrations in Plates I and 11 and most of those in Pi, HI arc micro- 
photographs of sections of the beads already referred to. Although all the 
figures with the e^cception of PL III, g. were photographed \iith ordinary illumina- 
tion by transmitted light, each specimen has also been e^tamined by polarised 
light* and by light reflected on to it from above, 

The section shown in PL HI, 4 j is from a typical Harappa bead, and No, 5 
shows the normal effect of light reflected by the ring illuminator. In this it is 
seen that all layers that look dark when seen with transmitted hgJit become 
white when viewed by reflected light. The darker they are by transmitted light, 
the whiter they are when viewed with light reflected from above. This shows 
that the opacity is caused by numerous particles of white opaque materiaL 

The only specimen in which the dark band does not appear white ^vhen 
vdewed with light from above is the painted steatite bead in PL III^ 7. In this 
case the opaque band appears brilliant red when viewed by reflected light. 

Any v'ariatioiis from the normal effect are mentioned on the attached 
chart. 

The specimens were examined with a 16 mm, apochromatic objective and 
a X6 compensating eye-piece^ The illumination was obtained in the following 
w'ays: thsit called ordinary illumination, by the use of a low voltage electric 
lamp as a source of light, and In the sub-stage an achromatic condenser slightly 
out of focus ; for the polarised light the same arrangement ’ll as used, but* in 
addition, a mcol-prisrn was placed below the condenser and a tourmaline abov^e 
the eye-piece, the nicol and tourmaline being cro5se<l so as to give a dark field; 
for reflected light the Beck ring illuminator was used, combined with the Bracey 
colour corrector to correct the colour aberration of the illuminator. 

The blue colour of the blue glaze of the Eg)iq>tian beads referred to in many 
cases became a green. 

In conclusion, I am greatly indebted to Mr, Guy Bnmton, O.B,E,, who very 
kindly procured for me many of the Egyptian specimens ; to Dr, Ernest Mackay 
for the fragments from Mohenjo-daro; to Dn Leonard Woolley for specimens 
from Ur ; to the British Museum, for permission to publish various specimens; 
to Df. H. H. Thomas* of the Geological Survey, for his ai^istancc in recognising 
different minerals; and to the Indian Archaeological Surv'ey for sending beads 
for me to examine. Horace C. Beck. 
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ARTIFICIAL EYES IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


ScATTEKED throughout the literature of Egj^ptology tliere are numerous 
references to the materials composing the inlaid eyes of coffins, mummies, 
mummy masks, statues and statuettes.^ As the writer has had opportunities 
from time to time of examining a large number of these eyes, it has seemed 
of interest to compare the observations made with those of others. 

Before describing the ancient imitation eyes, the \nsible parts of the human 
eye may be mentioned. These are (a) the iphik of the eye, which is that part 
nf the outer or sclerotic coat of the eyeball that is usually seen; {b) the corftea 

which is the circular, transparent, colourless front of the eye, through which 
the light enters and which is continuous with the sclerotic coat, but projects 
a little beyond it since it has a slightly greater convexity than the rest of the 
eyeball; (r) Ihe iris, or coloured annular curtain behind the cornea, which expands 
and contracts and so causes the pupil to dilate or narrosv, as the cas^s may be ; 
and [d) the ptipii, w^hich is the circular opening in the middle of the iris that 
appears to be black because beyond it is the dark interior of the ej^e. 

Simple inlaid eyes consisting usually of small white shell beads date from 
Pred]rmastic times,- * but the earliest inlaid eyes of the kind under consideration 
knowTi to the w'riter are of the IVth dTOasty, though the Olrd dynasty lime¬ 
stone statue of Zoser in the Cairo Museum almost certainly originally had inlaid 
eyes which have been gouged out. 

The eyes examined will be descriljed in chronological order, but it should 
be mentioned that in a fe\v instances a partial examination is aU that has been 
possible, sometimes because naturally the eyes could not be removed from 
their sockets for a complete examination, sometinus because the light in the 
museum W"as poor and it was impossible to obtain a clear view of the details, 
even with the aid of an electric torch, and occasionally because it was inconvenient 
at the time for a particular large musenm case to be opened/ 

OLD KINGDOM. 

The Old Kingdom inlaid eyes are of tw'o entirely different kinds, which will 
be distinguished as Class 1 and Class I! respectively. 

Class L 

These eyes are admirable imitations of the natural eye and no better ones 
were made at any period. 

Eyelids: a narrow copper rim surrounding the eyebalL 

* So far as is known arlificiai eyes were not used by the living. 

" W, M, Flinders Petrie, Prehi$i 0 Tic Egypt, pp. 6^ 7. 

^ Early objects in the Cairo Museum having inlaid eyes: No. J- 52839 > 
human figure with eyes inlaid in black material; No. J.5756^^ fish palette with 
one white inlaid eye probably not a bead : Guide No. 6301 ^ ivoiy human figure 
Avith eyes of inlaid white ring beads. 

^ I have to thank the Curator and As^^istant Curators of the Cairo Museum 
for much help. 
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Eyeball ; (a) polished opaque white quartz, or (fi) polished crj’stalline lime¬ 
stone. Sometimes the limestone is banded in the manner of alabaster (calcite), 
in which case it undoubtedly is alabaster; but sometimes it is without any 
special distinguishing features, when it may be either alabaster or marble, 
though generally alabaster, Since, howewr. both these materials are crystalline 
limestone, this name may correctly be applied to either and it is particularly 
appropriate when there is any doubt which of the two it ts. 

Cornea', transparent quartz (rock crj-stal), polished at the front, but matt 
like "ground" glass) at the back and edges. 

Iris : there is no separate iris, but the effect of an iris is produced either 
simply by the matt surface of the back of the cornea or sometimes by the 
material hnmediately beliind the cornea, as dimly seen through the matt surface. 
Whether this material (when present) is dark brown resin, as in the case of 
many of the Middle Kingdom eyes, could not be determined without damaging 
the object. 

Pttpil: a small circular recess driJled in the middle of the back of the cornea 
and filled with a plug of very' dark brown or black material. 

Examples : (i) the eyes of a painted limestone statue of a squatting scribe 
(IVth dynasty) ; (2) the eyes of the statue of Rahotpe and Nofret (IV"th dynasty); 
(3) the eyes of the " Sheikh el-Beled " (Vth dynasty); and (4) the eyes of a 
wooden bust of a man (Vth dynasty) All these exajnpks are in the Cairo 
Museum and have been examined as closely as was possible. 

Scribe. Maspero states * * that " the eyes arc inlaid, the alabaster and crystal 
composing them are set in copj^er lids; a small splinter of ebony behind the 
crystal imitates the pupil. , . The eyeballs, however, are not alabaster, as 
stated, but opaque white quartz; and no evidence is given to prove that the 
pupils are ebony and it seems probable that they may be some other material, 
such, for instance, as the dark brown resin that was employed for the pupil 
of similar eyes in the Middle Kingdom,^ Naturally the cornea could not be 
removed for the examination of the pupil, but the recess at the back and the 
dark browm or black filling can clearly be seen. That the pupil in sudi eyes 
was ever the head of a copper nail, as is sometimes stated, is most improbable 
and no evidence for this can be found. The copper rim is now covered with a 
green coating consisting of the products of the corrosion of the metal, which is 
ver>' disfiguring. The iris cannot be seen clearly. 

Raholpe and Nofret. The eyeballs are opaque white quartz : the cornea 
is rock crystal; the iris cannot be seen very clearly, but appears to be partly 
brown and partly grey.* 

” Slicikk el^Eded” Maspero states * that " The eyes were inlaid.,.. They 
are made of a piece of opaque white quartz, wdth a frame of bronze surrounding 
it to imitate the lid ; a small disc of transparent rock-crystal forms the iris, while 
a tiny spangle of polished ebony *—not silver as has been said too often—fixed 


1 No. CG. 3^, 

* G. Maspero, Guide to (he Cairo Mnsemn, Trans., J. K, and A. A. (^uibell, 

igio, p- 5 + 

’ See later. 

*See No. 52945 {Middle Kingdom). 

* G. Maspero, Op. cii., p. 5 -- 

■ See previous remarks about the ebony. 
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belilnd the crystal imparts to it a lifelike sparkle/' The rock crj'Stal, bovvever 
forms the cornea and not the iris, and that the frame should be bronze at that 
early date is most improbable, copper being much more likely. Baedeker rightly 
says ‘ that the " eyes consist of pieces of opaque white quartit with copper frames 
to imitate lids," but is wrong when he states ’ that " small discs of rock-crystal 
form the pupil," the rock crystal, as already mentioned, being the cornea. Petrie 
refers to the " eyeball of stone and ciy'stal in a copper frame/’ * The iris 
cannot be seen clearly. 

Wooden Unsi, 'Ihe rims are copper; the eyeballs are crystalline Hniestonc ; 
the cornea is transparent rock crj'stal; and the iris, which is grey, is merely 
an optical effect principally produced by the matt surface of the back of the 
cornea®: no pupil can be seen, 

CV«ss //. 

These eyes arc neither so elaborate nor so effective as those of ClaK I. 

Eyelids : a narrow copper rim surrounding the eyeball. 

Eyeball : polished crystalline limestone. 

Cornea ; none. 

Iris I none. 

Pupil : a large circular or oval piece of obsidian, curved and polished on the 
outside and attached to the front of the eyeball. Although the nature of the 
material has not been jwoved by analysis, there is a considerable amount of 
circumstantial evidence that it is obsidian. Thus, it has all the appearance 
of obsidian, w'hich was well knowm in Egj'pt and had been employed for various 
purposes from predynastic times, and the only alternative w'ould be black glass, 
the use of w'hich in the Old Kingdom would be most improbable. Further, 
in those of the pupils that it has been possible to examine closely, the numerous 
small air bubbles that are such a constant feature of Egj'ptian glass are absent, 
as are also all signs of the surface corrosion that is so frequently found in 
ancient Egy'plian glass and that occurs in some of the glass eyes of Roman date ; 
the surface also shows fine lines caused by the abrasive powder used for grinding 
and polLvIiing, whereas similar pupils of glass are generalJj', if not aJwaj^s, moulded. 

Examples', {i) the eyes of the large copper statue of Pepi I and of the 
accompanying small statue (VIth dynasty); and (^) two loose eyes from a coffin 
found at Zawyet el-Amwat (Old Kingdom). These are in the Cairo Museum 
and iiave been examined so far as was possible. 

Pepi Slalues. Wain weight states * that " The use of obsidian as an inlay 
representing the pupil and iris of the human eye began with the Pepi statues 
of the Vlth dynasty ’’; Qoibell and Green state * that *' The pupil, a disc of 
black stone, probably obsidian, is set in an eyeball of W'hite limestone " ; and 
Petrie refers to the “ w'hite limestone eye of the statue," * though which of the 
two statues is meant is not clear. The nature of the eyeballs was not deter- 
minctl. The rims are coppt^r. 


» K. Baedeker, Egypt and tite Sudan. 1939. p. 90. 

®W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt, p. 33. 
’See No. 52945 {Middle Kingdom). 

*G, A. Wainwright, Obsidian in Ancient Egypt, 1927, p. 89. 

Quibcli and F. W’. Green, Hietakonpelis, II, p. 46. 

“ W. M. Flinders Petrie, " The Portraits" in Ancient Egypt, 1915, p. 48. 
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CoJ^n Eyts from Zaisyet d~Afnii'dt. The eyeballs consist of hard, white 
cr3ratailine limestone; the pupils are obsidian and the fragmentary rims arc 
copper. 

Birds' Eyes. In connection with the obsidian pupils of the Old Kingdom 
imitation liuman eyes, it may be mentioned that imitation birds' eyes of this 
period are also of obsidian. Thus the eyes of the gold head of the hawk found 
at the same place and probably of the same date as the Pepi statues "are formed 
by a single rod of obsidian polished in a spherical curve at eadi end. . . . " ^ ® ; 
there are no rims. W'^ainwright refers to the use of obsidian for the eyes of a 
very large bird statue of the same place and date now in the Museum of L'niversity 
College, London.^ 

MIDDLE KINGDOM. 

The same two kinds of eyes that were made in the Old Kingdom continued 
to be employed also in the Jliddlc Kingdom, though the pupils of those of 
Class JI were sometimes resin in place of obsidian. 

Examples : Class I: (i) six loose eyes from Dalishur; (2) seven loose eyes 
from Lisht * * ■ (3) two loose eyes of which the origin is unknown ; (4} the eyes 
from the wooden mummy mask of Auabra; (g) the eyes of the statue and 
statuette of King Hdr; and (6) the eyes from the coffin of Sepa from EbBarsha. 

Cfiiss JI • {1} the eyes from both the inner and outer coffin of Amenemhet, 
prince of Hermopolis i (2) nine loose eyes mostly from El-Barsha : (3) the eyes 
from the coffin of King H6r; (4) eleven loose eyes from Lisht *; and (g) the 
eyes from the coffins of Senebtisi. All these eyes except the last mentioned have 
been examined, many of them being in the Cairo Museum. 

Class L 

Loose Eyes from Dahshur. These six eyes (three pairs) arc all alike; 
the rims are silver; the eyeballs are opaque white quartz; the cornea 
is transparent rock crystal; at the middle of the under side of the cornea a 
small circular recess has been drilled to receive the pupil, the nature of which 
and of the iris will now be dealt with. \Wmer. who has described these eyes,* 
wrongly identifies the opa(|ue quartz ej^ball ipierre hJamhe he calls the material) 
as the cornea. 

In one of the eyes (No. 32948) the cornea is missing and tn another [No. 
32949} it is loose and can be removed. These two specimens, therefore, can 
be studied in much greater detail than the others. 

No. 52948, The cavity in the eyeball is verj' deep, much more so than 
usual, and is partly filled with dark brown resin. Vernier points out that this 

’ W, M. blinders Petrie and J. E. QuibcH. Hicrakonpolis, I, p. ii. 

s The writer had the good fortune to be allowed to examine this rotl on 
one occasion when it was removed temporariJy from the head. 

^ G. A, Wainwright, op. cit., p. SS. 

* Six of these eyes were kindly given to the writer by Mr Ambrose Lansing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

* These were kindly given to the writer by Jlr. Ambrose Lansing. 

® E. Vernier, " Bijoux et Orffevreries,” in Cat. Gdti. du .Mttsee du Caire, I, 
Nos. 32945. 5294C. 52 W. 52948* 52949* 52950* PP 312-4. 
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filling is friable {sans bcuHc&up de and tliat it must have been intro¬ 

duced into the cavity in a viscous {^naltdabk) condition. In the absence of 
the cornea, the iris and pupil are also necessarily missing. 

N0. 52949, The sides and bottom of the cavity in the eyeball, which is 
not nearly so deep as that in Xo. 5394S, are very irregnlar and show how the 
quartz has been drilled and chipped out, the mark of a Circular drill being stiU 
visible. It seems almost certain that a filling of a similar dark bro^ra resin 
to that present in No. 52948 originally existed in this case also (and probably 
e?;ists, too, in the other four eyes, though it cannot be seen}* * having been put 
into the cavity to hide the uneven stiriace of the quartz and to help to form the 
iris: but the only evidence of this resin that now remains is a little in the hole 
in the cornea and a patch adhering to the back of the cornea round the tnouth 
of the hole A 

.VcJ, SZ945. The iris is partly grey and partly brown. When the cornea 
is merely placed on the resin filling and is not in absolute contact with it, but 
is separated from it by a thin film of air, the appearance, as seen from the front, 
is grey - and is due almost entirely to the optica) effect of the matt surface of 
the back of the comca ; but when the resin is in absolute and intimate contact 
with the cornea* as in the case of the patch already described in No. 52949, and 
also in one of the Class I eyes from Lislit,^ the colour, as seen from the front, is 
brown : whether the original intention was a grey iris or a brown iris is imccrtain. 
The majority of present-day Egj^ptians have a brown iris and it seems probable, 
therefore, that this was also the case ancientlyn hence a brown iris would be 
more natural; but w ith a brown iris the black pupil ’would not be very apparent, 
whereas with a grey iris the black pupil is verj^ distinct, and that the pupil 
should be dearly seen is necessary if the general appearance of the eye 
is to be satisfactory. If brown were the original colour, then the cornea 
must have been placed in position wben the resin was still in a \dscous 
condition before it cooled and became solid, since only in this manner could 
absolute contact between the cornea utd the resin have been produced. 
If this w'ere so, then the patches of browm that now e.xist on several of 
the eyes of this class are the remains of the original condition ; and the 
grey may be explained on the assumption that the resin has shrunk 
so that it no longer makes alisolute contact w ith the cornea. on the other 
hand, the original colour of the iris w^re grey, then the browTt patches may be 
explained by assmnirig that in some manner (ptjssibly by heat or pressure) portions 
of the surface of the resin have melted and have made absolute contact with 
the cornea. An original brown iris appears the more likely* 

The pupil, which consists of a small cylindrical projection arising from 
the fiat surface of the iris and filling the small recess at the back of the cornea, 
has a black top and apparently a white circumference. Vernier explains this 
by saying that the w'hole surface of the brow'n resin, except the top of tl^e pro¬ 
jection forming the pupil, w'as coated with a white material, that he states xvas 
undoubtedly plaster gypsum plaster)^ which he thinks had decomposed and 
partl}'^ disappeared. Gypsuni plaster, however, is a very permanent material 
and does not decompose and disappear, and the few white particles now to be 
seen in some of the small cavities in the rsfsin may be merely tiny particles of 

* Sec No. 52945. 

* Like the iris of the eyes of the Old Kingdom ’w^oodeo. bust. 

* See later. 
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limestone or plaster that have accidentally found their way in since the cornea 
was lost; no such white material can be seen in any of the other eyes. The 
white, however, of the circumference of the projection forming the pupil is ntercly 
an optical effect due to the maujxer in which the light is reflected. 

No. 53946. The ins is gre^'; the pupil has a grey top and apparently a 
white circumference. 

Nos, 52947 intd 52950. In each case the iris is grey with patches of 
brown; the pupils are black. 

Loose Eyes from Lisht. These arc two pairs and three single eyes, now 
described. 

Two Pairs of Eyes. These are identical except in siae, one pair being 
slightly smaller than the other. There are no rims. The wedge-shaped eyeballs 
are alabaster, in w'bidi a circular hole has been drilled with a tubular drill; in 
this hole is a disc of dark brown resin, which from the manner in which it tits 
must have been put in while molten ; on the upper surface of this resin, a little 
to one side of the middle, a circular spot has been painted in black to represent 
the pupil: on the top of the resin there is a disc of transparent reck crystal 
cemented in round the edges with resin ; this rock crv’stal is flat on the under 
side, the surface of which is matt, as are also the edges, but slightly convex on 
the upper side, wliich is polished ; there is no recess drilled at the back of the 
cornea; as seen througli the cornea the iris is grey with brown patches in one 
pair of eyes and entirely grey in tlie other pair, the brown In one eye where the 
cornea has been removed for examination being doe to a little resin adliering 
firmly to the back of the cornea, and doubtless a similar state of things acconnls 
for the brown patch in the other cye.^ 

.Single Eye. This is practically identical with the eyes from Dahshur except 
that the eyeball is not opaque quarts, but ala blister, which has been drilled out 
w'ith a tubular drill, the marks of which still remain ; the cornea is transparent 
rock crystal, with a flat matt surface at the back and a slightly convex polished 
surface at the front ; at the middle of the back of the cornea a small circular 
recess has l>een drilled for the insertion of the pupil: under the cornea which was 
removed for examination is a disc of dark brown resin, from the middle of the 
upper surface of which there is a small cylindrical projection that fits into the 
recess in the cornea and makes the pupil. There is no rim. 

Single Eye. This is a tiny eye in a sil^■c^ franre, manifestly from a statuette. 
The eyeball is crj'stalljne limestone ; the cornea is transparent rock crj'staJ; the 
iris is grey and there Is no pupil. 

Single Eye,* This consists of a curved piece of transparent rock crj'stal 
of the " almond " shape of the conventional eye, with a small recess at the back 
for the pupil, which is now' empty. There is no rim, 

Piiir of Loose Eyes of Unknown Origin.^ These, w'hicli are of compara¬ 
tively large size, are probably from a coffin. There are no rims; the eyeballs 
are crj.'stalline limestone ; the cornea is transparent rock crystal, betw'een which 
and the bottom of the cavity in the eyeball there is a considerable space, now’ 

* See No 52945. 

®No. J.60261. 

*Nos. N. and B. 

25 2 
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empty but manifestly at one time containing some filling, the only evidence 
of the nature of which is a small amount of brown powder (not resin) that on 
analysis was found to contain oiganic matter ; but what tliis material has been 
and whether it was the filling or an adhesive could not be determined. In the 
middle of the under side of the cornea a small recess had been drilled for the 
pupil, which is now missing. The museum register describes these eyes as of 
limestone and quart::. 

Mask o/Anabra. The rims are metal, probably coppery the eyeballs 
are crystalline limestone; the cornea is traiisparent rock crj'Stal; what the 
colour of the iris was originally is not certain, but now there are dark patches 
on it, which Lacan calls black and suggests * are the remains of the adhesive 
that fastened the cornea in place, though this would mean a black iris, which 
seems improbable: there is no evidence of pupils. Lacau calls the eyebalb 
alabaster.^ 

//dr's .^fafue. The rims of the eyes are metal, stated by de Morgan to be 
silver ^; the eyeballs arc either opaque quartit or crystalline limestone, though 
which of the two was not determined ; the cornea is transparent rock crystal; 
and the pupil cannot clearly be seen in the poor light of the museum gallery. 
The finder (de Slorgan) states that the eyes are made of quartet,- which may 
refer either to the eyeball or to the cornea or both. One plate in de Morgan's 
report ® shows the statue with certainly the right eye missing and possibly also 
the left, while another plate * shows both eyes. At the present time there are 
two eyes, but the right eyeball is somewhat whiter than the left, though whether 
this indicates a recent addition cannot be ascertained: this right eye, hmvever, 
seems almost too good a match to be modem. 

fISr's Statuette. The rims are copper; the eyeballs are crystalline limestone 
and the cornea transparent rock c^v^stal; there are no pupils. 

Cd^n of Sepa. The eyeballs are ciystalline limestone ; the cornea is rock 
crystal with a small recess at the back filled with black material to represent 
the pupil; the iris is brown. Lacau calls the eyeball white alabaster, the cornea 
rock ciy^tal, the pupil black and the iris brown.* 

Class II. 

Ametiem/ief Co^its. Dnc of the eyes from the inner coffin is still in place, 
but the other is exhibited separately.* The one rim remaining is copper; the 
eyeballs are cry’stalline limestone and the pupils obsidian. The eyeball of the 
loose eye is described in the museum register as alabaster, and the pupil as 
basalt. Lacau states^ that the rims are metal, the eyeballs alabaster and the 
iris and pupil polished black stone. 

The two eyes from the outer coffin are not in position, but are exhibited 


’ P. Lacau, " Sarcophages ant^rieurs au nouvel empire, 
Mus& du Cairc. No. 28107, P- ^5* 

^ J, de Morgan, Fonillcs d Da/ic/toitr, mars-fuin, 1894, 
*J. de Morgan, op. c/f., PI, XXXTIL 
•J, de Morgan, cit.. PL XXXV. 

*P. Lacau, op. cit., I, No. 28084, P- 1^99- 
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separately.^ The eyeballs are crystalline limestone ; the pupils consist of piano 
coiive,v discs of litnestone covered on both sides with a layer of black resin; 
there are no rims. In the museum register these eyes are described as made 
of alabaster and bitumen. Although the black material of the pupils somewhat 
resembles bitumen in appearance, that it is not bitumen is proved by the fact 
(among other propertiies) that it is insoluble in petroleum spirit, whereas bitumen 
is soluble in this solvent. Lacau states - that the technique of the eyes from the 
outer cofhn is identical with that of the eyes from the inner cofhn, which, 
however, is not so. 

Lmsc Eyes mostly from El-BankaA A Puir of Eyes *: no rims ; tlie 
eyeballs are ciystalline limestone ; the pupil (one is missing) is obsidian, Tliese 
are described in the museum register as of limestone and basalt. 

Pair of Eyes ^ : no rims; the eyeballs are crystalline limestone ; the 
pupils are obsidian. The museum register describes the materials as very fine 
polished limestone and obsidian. 

Pair of Eyes *: the rims are metal, probablj^ copper, much corroded ; 
the eyeballs are crystalline limestonethe pupil (one is missing) is obsidian 
and probably does not belong. The museum register describes the materials 
as copper, limestone and basalt, respectively. 

Sit^le Eye ’; tlie rim is metal, probably copper; the eyeball is crystalline 
limestone - the pupil is obsidian. The museum register describes the materials 
as copper, limestone and basalt, respectively, and states that the pupil does 
not belong. 

Single Eye ®: no rim; the eyeball is crystalline limestone that has been 
accidentally stained green by a copper compound, probably from a copper rim 
that is now missing; the pupil is obsidian. The museum register describes the 
eyeball as ivory, coloured green (ivoire venli). Budge states * that "In the case 
of women of quality eyes made of obsidian and ivory w'erc inserted in the eye* 
sockets," and he also mentions " ivoiy- eyes for inlaying in coffins/’ but no 
confirmation of tliLs use of ivory can be found. 

Sitigle Eye^^: the rim is corroded metal, probably copper; the eyeball is 
banded alabaster; and the pupil is black resin. The museum register describes 
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the rim as bronze, the eyeball as alabaster, and the pupil as resin, and states 
that this ej'e is from Abusir el-Malaq. 

fI 6 r's CoMn. The rims of the eyes are metal, probably copper; the 
eyeballs are crystalline limestone ; and the pupils are obsidian. Lacau states 
that the eyel>alls are alabaster, very' white and polished, and the pupils a polished 
matt bbek stone, probably obsidian. 

Loose Eyes from Lisht. These eyes are all practically alike in both 
ntatfirials and tGclmique' they only There are^ e e\en 

altogether^ four pairs and three single ones. One of the sing e is aiger 
than the rest and is probably' from a coffin, and another single eye that is \eiy 
small is almost certainly from a statuette. The eyeballs m every instance arc 
crvstalline limestone ; the pupils are obsidian, underneath which m seven cases 
certatnlv, and probably in nine, there was originally and still is in several ms 
a black material composed of whiting and resin coloured with carbon, wtiicn naa 
been put in to fill the cavity below the pupil. The two exceptions are the largo 
coffin eve and the small statuette eye : the former shows no traces o t ^ ac^ 
material, the cavity for the irisertion of the piipil tnercly ^ oe roug 

the eyeball without anv bottom ; the latter has not been taken to pieces lor 
examination. The only rim is that of the small statuette eye, which )s of copper. 

CorffHs of Sc«eif/is/. Mace and Winlock, describing the eyes of the three 
coffins of Senebtisi (Xilth dynasty) state ^ that those of the outer co^ are of 
" stone '■: that those of the middle coffin " were made up of almost flat sheets 
of stone, obsidian for the pupils, and opaque calcareous stone for the w ites ... 
Tlie pieces were fastened together with a blackish gum and set tn traj^i'e 
wooden frames . . . the edges of which represented the eyelids " ; and that those 
of the anthropoid coffin had “ polished obsidian pupils, whites of calc^ous stone 
and silver frames of which the edges project to represent the eyelids. 

,V£IF KINGDOM. 

.\U the human eyes of this period examined belong to Class 11 , 

Examples : fi) the eyes of the coffins of Yuya (XVIlIth dynasty); (a) the 
eyes of the coffins of Thuyai and of the mask of Thuym (XVllith dymasty); 

(3) the eyes of the coffins and mask of Tut-ankhamiin (XVIllth dymasty); 

(4) the eyes of the canopic coffins of 1 ut-ankhamun; (5) ej^ o t e 

two large statutes of Tut ankhamun; (6) the eyes of the Anubis statue 

from the tomb of Tut-ankhamun; {7) the eyes of numerous human ammai 
and bird figures from the tomb of Tut-ankhamfin ; and (8) the eyes of the coffins 
of Queen Meryet-Amun (XVllith dynasty). All the above-mentioned eyes are 
in the Cairo Museum and have been examined as closely as was possible. 

C<#Jis of Yttya. There are three coffins, the eyes of all of which appear 
similar; namely/blue rims, white eyeballs and large black pupils. The rims 
are glass ; the eyeballs of both the innermost coffin and the middle coffin 
have been examined, those of the former being opaque white quartz and tho^ 
of the latter crystalline limestone ; the pupils of both coffins are almost certain y 
obsidian and not black glass (the altemarivc), though this cannot be proved 


^ P, Lacau, op. eiL, II. No. 36100, p. 77, 

* .K. C. Mace and H. E. Winlock. The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, pp. 23, 3^, 40. 
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without dauiaging the eyes. Quibell states^ that the rims are blue glass, the 
eyeballs marble, and the pupils black glass. 

Ca^JiS and Mask of Thuyu, There are two coihns, the eyes of botlt of 
which have been e.Namined, The rims are blue glass ; the eyeballs arc crj^stalline 
limestone; and the pupils almost certainly obsidian. The eyes of the mask 
are similar to those of the coffins, the eyeballs being crptalllue linicstone, and 
the pupils almost oertainly obsidian. Quibell says of ail these eyes that the 
rims are blue glass, the eyeballs white marble, and the pupils black glass.- \^’ith 
reference to the mask he states *■ that " a curious point is that there is a green 
faience backing to the white of the eye, invisible outside, inside nearly filling 
the space inside the blue glass.” This the writer lias not been able to examine. 

Co 0 im and Mask of TiU-ank/ianttifi. The appearance of the eyes in all 
three coffins and mask arc the same ; namely, blue rims, white eyeballs and large 
black pupils. The rims of the colTm-eyes are dark blue glass, but those of the 
eyes of the mask are lapis lazuli. When the innermost (gold) coffin was first 
seen the eyeballs of the eyes were so badly decomposed that they fell to pieces 
when the coffin was moved, probably having been acted npon by the volatile 
acids derived from the fatty matter fomiing part of the black anointing material 
that had been poured over the coffin, though not over the face. These eyeballs 
were probably of crjfstalline limestone and the pupils (wliich vvere unacted upon) 
are almost certainly ol>sidian. The eyeballs of the other two coffins and of 
the mask have not been te,sted, but they are also probably cry-stalline limestone 
and the pupib almost certainly obsidian. Carter states in one place * that the 
eyeballs of the outermost coffin are aragonite and in another place * that they 
are cal cite and that the pupils are obsidian. 

Canopic Cd^ms of TtU'attfitiamitn. The rims round the eyes are blue glass ; 
the eyeballs of the eyes of three of the coffins are probably crystalline limestone 
(in the fourth coffin the eyes are missing) : and the pupils are almost certainly 
obsidian. 

Large Statues of Tut-ankhamihi. The eyes consist of white eyeballs, which 
have not been tested, but w'hich are probably crystalline limestone, and large 
black pupils which are almost certainly obsidian. The rims are gold. 

Statue /ram the Tomb of TitLankhatmm, The rims arc gold; the 
eyeballs which have not been tested are probably cr^talline limestone; and 
the large black pupils are almost certainly olisidian. Carter states * that the 
eyes '' are inlaid w-ith gold, calcite and obsidian.’' 

Human. Animat and Bird Figures from the Totnb of Tut-ankhanHm. The 
eyes of a number of these figures have been examined with the following results ; 

Human Figures. In the eyes of six human statuettes the eyeballs are 
crystalline limestone and the pupils almost certainly obsidian, in the other 
instances not examined, the technique is similar and probably the rnaterials 
are also similar. Of some of these statuettes Carter states * that " their eyes 

^ J, E. Quibell, '* Tomb of Vuaa and Thuiu.” in Cal. G^n. du Musee du Caire, 
Nos. 51002, 51003, 51004* 5100&- 51007, 51009: pp. 4. 5. IQ, 30 , 33, 28. 

-J. E. Quibell. op. ciL, p. 28. 

^Howard CartetK The T&n\b of Tui-ankk-Amcn, II, p. 52. 

* Howard Carter, op, eiL, I!, p. 247 * 

^ Howard Carter, op, ciL, HI, p. 4^^ 

* How'atd Carter, op, di.. Ill, p 52, 
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are mlaid with obsidian, caicite, bronze and glass." The bronze has reference 
to the metal rims, which have not been tested and which may be copper, and 
the glass possibly to the black or blue glass of the eyebrows. 

Cow Head. The rims of the eyes are black glass; the eyeballs arc crystalline 
limestone; and the pupils are almost certainly obsidian. Carter refers ^ to the 
" inlaid eyes of lapis lazuli glass." 

Cobra. The cornea of the eyes of a large gilt wooden figure of a cobra 
consists either of glass or rock crystal, but probably glass, underneath which 
the black pupil is painted, while the yellow' Iris is probably gold leaf. 

Lions’ Heads on Throne, The technique and the materials of the eyes arc 
similar to those of the eyes of the cobra, except that a small amount of white 
eyeball is show'n, that is probably painted. 

Birds’ Eyes. Those that have been examined are almost certainly obsidian 
and probably the others also. 

Coffins of Meryel-Afniin, Winlock describes * * the eyes on both the first 
and second coffins of Queen Meryet-Amun as having eyeballs of alabaster and 
pupils of obsidian, which they appear to be. 

LATE EGYPTIAN PERIOD. 

All the human eyes of this period examined belong to Class IL According 
to Elliot Smith and Warren Dawson^ the practice of inserting artificial eyes 
into the eye-sockets of mummies " was already coming into vogue in the XXth 
dynasty,” and Elliot Smith gives a number of examples; thus he says of the 
mummv of Queen Notmit ^XXlst dynasty) :* "Artificial eyes, made of w'hitc 
and black stone, ^vere inserted under the eyelids. This is the earliest instance 
of the use of stone eyes or of the attempt to represent the pupil in an artificial 
eye in a mummy, although in statues such objects had been in use more than 
fifteen centuries." Other examples of inlaid eyes given are those of Queen 
Makeri (XX 1 st dynasty) and of five other mummies of the period XXIst to 
XXIlnd dynasty ® 

Three eyes of the period XXlllrd to XXVth dynasty from Abusir el-Malaq 
have been examined,® but whether these are from a mummy, a statue or a coffin 
is not known. The eyeballs are banded alabaster (calcite); the one pupil 
remaining (two being missing) is dark brown resin fastened to the flattened 
front of the eyeball; the frames are metal, either copper or bronze, 

GREEK AND ROMAN PERIODS. 

All the eyes of these periods examined are of Class II type, glass, 
however, being generally used instead of the crj'stalline limestone and obsidian 
of the earlier Class II eyes. 

The Graeco-Egyptian coffin masks in the Cairo Museum have been described 


1 How'ard Carter, op, 111 , p. 46. 

- H. E. Winlock, The Tomb of Queen MeryeL.Am<tn at Thebes, pp. j8, Zf>. 
*G- Elliot Smith and W. R, Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, p. 113. 

* G. Elliot Smith, *' The Royal Mummies," in Cat, Gdn. du .Mnsee du Caire, 

P- 9**’- , , 

*G, Elliot Smith, op, at., pp. 99, 103, 103, 108-9, ti 4 . 

® From the Cairo Museum ; not numbered. 
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by Edgar, who says ‘ of the eyes on the first century masks that they are " usually 
painted" and, if inlaid, they are made of " opaque material, atone or glass," 
and he adds ^: *’ So far as I have had them examined and tested, they seem 
usually, if not always, of glass," He also says * r "But on the heads of the 
present class the eye is usually inlaid in a different way: a small convex sheet 
of transparent glass or mica is laid over a plaster ground on which the iris is 
painted in black," With respect to the mica, Edgar states ^ that " On some 
of the specimens w'hich 1 have seen the material looked like mica, but in most 
cases it seems to be artificial glass, sometimes iridescent and sometimes full of 
small air-bubbles," The present writer, who has examined all these masks, 
cannot find any on which the material is mica. Describing other masks, Edgar 
states* that " the eyes are here inlaid in transparent glass. Judging front 
examples in the Cairo collection, it seems to have been in the second quarter 
of the find century that this technique came into use." The results of the 
writer's examination of these mummy masks may briefly be summed up as 
foUow-s: in addition to the eyes that are entirely painted, there are many in 
which the iris is painted in black and the whole eye covered with a thin piece of 
curved transparent glass, which is now sometimes iridescent owing to surface 
decay : there are many others that arc fully inlaid, the rim being generally glass, 
often blue, but occasionally black, the eyeball white opaque glass, and the iris 
black opaque glass. 

Petrie writes ® that " The eyes are , , , more usually inlaid, and with copper 
foil fringes for the eyelashes." Of the eyes of certain Ptolemaic mummies in 
bo-x coffins he says * ; " They were made by bending and cutting a piece of opaque 
white sheet glass to the form, inserting a disc of black glass for the iris, and 
siiTTOunding it with a neatly curved border of blue glass, always polished on 
the upper surface.. . ." He points out that * " The gilt busts of more substantial 
farm, about 50 A.D,, required more solid work; and the eyes are then cut in 
white marble, tapering wedge-shaped behind, and with a hole drilled in the 
middle to receiv^e an iris plug of black glass or obsidian. The finest portrait 
busts demanded higher work, and then the irh was of dear brown glass or stone, 
with a pupil of black glass inserted. . . " 

The writer has recently examined eight pairs of eyes and eight single eyes 
from Roman mummy masks found at Sfinufar.in the Fayum province.* Nine¬ 
teen of these eyes (seven pairs and five single ones) are practically alike in essentials, 
though differing in some instances in such details as shape and sine. The eyeballs 
are crystalline limestone, that were surrounded originally by copper rims, which 
in most cases are now fragmentary' or missing, but which in one instance ate cut 
on the outer edges to simulate eyelashes. In one case the material used to fasten 
the eyeball into the socket remained, and on, anal3*sis proved to be gj'psum 
plaster. The eyeballs are all more or less wedge-shaped and measure from back 
to front from 1*5 to 2-3 centimetres, the deeper ones being true wedges tapering 
almost to a point behind, and the shallower ones having a flat surface at the 


^ C. C. Edgar, " Graeco-Egyptian Coffin Masks," in Cat. Gen. dn dn 

Caire. p, vi. 

®C. C. Edgar, op. cit., p. viii. 

* W, M. Flinders Petrie, Hawam, BWittiu and Ar$inoe, p. 17. 

* Three pairs and two single eyes are now exhibited in the Cairo Museum, 
Nos. J.63037-63031. Kindly submitted by Mr. O, Gueraud. 
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back. In the middle of the front of the eyeball there is a circular depression 
in %vhich are inlaid the iris and pupil,’^ the Iris consisting of black glass in the 
shape ol a ring having an outer diameter of from 10 to 15 millimetres, with a 
circular hole in the middle from 3 to 6 mUiimetres in diameter, which is fiUed 
with a small conc-sbaped plug of black glass to form the pupil,- Between the 
pupil and iris there is generally, though not always, a very thin piece of copper 
foil, so thin that it hardly shows at the surface. The glass of both the iris and 
pupil in all cases shows evidence of decomposition, generally, however, only 
on the surface.® 

One pair of these eyes consists of thin, slightly concavo-convex eye-shaped 
pieces of bone, having in the middle of the front, instead of the usual cavity, a 
flattened circular area to which the pupil (now missing) had been fastened. 

One single eye consists of an outer framework of dark blue glass; a thin 
slightly curved piece of opaejue white glass flattened somewhat in the mid^e 
of the convex side to reiwesent the eyeball, and a thin piece of glass, now white 
and much decayed, but probably originally black, that fitted on to the flattened 
surface of the eyeball to represent the pupil. 

In one case an iris of black glass with a plug of black glass for the pupil 
are all that remain of an eye, and in another instance only the cone-shaped 
pupil of black glass is left. 

UNDATED BUT MOSTLY LATE, 

Twenty-six loose (six pairs and fourteen single eyes), many of which 
are in the Cairo Museum, have also been examined; all of them, unfortunately, 

axe They as follows: 

Pair o/Cc#« Eyc$A The eyeballs are crystalline limestone and the pupib 
almost certainly obsidian. 

Two Pairs of Huge Eyes. One pair * consists merely of the inet ai frames 
(copper or bronae) and white limestone eyeballs, the pupils being missing,^ The 
frames are about cm. (about 11 inches) long. Another similar pair (no 
number), also without pupils, are 23 cm, (9 inches) long. 

Pair of Eyes* The rims are blue glass; the eyeballs are white opaque 
glass; and the pupils black glass; the rim, eyeball and pupil of each eye are 
fused together intent ionaUy, 

Pair of Eyes^ The rim (one is missing) is blue glass; the cyebalis are 
missing; the pupils are obsidian or black glass, but probably obsidian. 


‘ Both iris and pupil are missing in one eye. 

* In one instance the pupil is very dark blue glass, so dark as to appear 
black by reflected light. 

® In two cases the iris is partly light-green and partly black, and in a third 
case wholly light-green: but all three have probably been black originally, 
the black having decomposed and become green 
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Pair of The eyeballs ^ brokea and partly missing, one consists of 

crystalUnc limestone and the other probably of magnesite or magnesian lime¬ 
stone ; the pupils axe obsidian or black glass, but probably obsidian, 

Eye.^ The rim is blue glass; the eyeball is white opaque glass; 
and the pupil black glass. 

Sh^U Eye.* The eyeball is white opaque glass; the pupil black glass: 
and the lim blue glass, now corroded and green on the outside. 

SifigU Eye.* The rim, eyeball and pupil are all one piece of fmence, the 
rim and eyeball being coated with blue vitreous glajte and the pupil with a black 
glaze, which is now slightly corroded on the siu-face. 

SingU Eye* The rim is a fine-grained, soft stone, black and polished on 
the outside and dark grey inside, wrhich b neither limestone nor gypsum, but 
almost certainly dark grey steatite, the surface blackening ^ing probably due 
neither to paint nor dye, but merely to the efiiect of the polishing; the eyeball 
is white opaque glass: and the pupil black glass. The eyeball is fastened to 
the frame (rim) by means of black resin, which is also used to fasten in the 
pupil. 

Single Eye.* This consists of cornea and pupil only, the cornea being 
transparent rock crystal with a small recess drilled in the middle of the under 
side, which is filled with dark brown resin, 

Tiffo SingU Eyes.'f These, winch are slightly sm^ler than the usual eye 
and of different sizes, are of the normal Class 11 tj^ie, without rims; the eyeballs 
are crystalline limestone; and the pupils obsidian. 

SingU Eye."^ This is the eyeball alone, which is of crystalline limestone^, 
in the middle of the front a shallow circular depression for the pupil (which is 
now missing) has a layer of dark brown resin at the bottom. 

Single Eye!* This is the framework and back of an eye only, in the form 
of a shallow eye-shaped tray with raised border that had been cut in one piece 
out of limestone and blackened artificially on the surface. 

Three SingU Eyes.'* These three eyes are of slightly different sizes, but 
similar technique, eajch consisting of a framework with a raised border, somewhat 
like the previous specimen; the " tray/' however, is not so deep and the bottom 
of the tray represents the eyeball^ in the middle of which is a raised oval-shaped 
pupil noth a convex upper surface. The whole (frame, eyeball and pupil) is 
one piece of limestone, the entire surface of which has been blackened artificially. 
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Single Eye.^ Fragment of large eye consisting of an oval pupil (approx, 
7 X 8 cm,} and part of the lower rim, both one piece of faience, the pupil being 
glazed black and the lim blue, 

Sifigle Eye,* This is the frame only, which is of silver, solid and well made 
and in excellent preservation; after the removal of a thin film of surface dis¬ 
coloration it is as bright and polished as when made. Probably from Beni 
Hasan, 

ARTIFICIAL EYES IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

In connection with the artificial eyes from Egypt, the artificial eyes of 
statues and statuettes from Mesopotamia should be mentioned. 

The technique of artificial eye-making in Mesopotamia was much inferior 
to that of Egypt, none of the Mesopotamian eyes being nearly so good as the 
Egyptian eyes of Class I; they all correspond more nearly with the much poorer 
Egyptian eyes of Class If, though made of different materials. In the Sfesopo- 
tamian eyes only the eyeball and pupil are represented, neither the cornea nor 
iris being shoivn. The eyeball is made of white shell ® and the pupil of bitumen, 
black limestone or lapis lazuli.^ 

The ^lesopotamian eye-maker did not use the transparent rock crystal 
that gives such a life-like appearance to the better class of Egyptian eyes— 
possibly because he did not know it, whereas it occurs naturally In Egypt and 
ivas employed for small vases and other objects from a very early date. Obsidian, 
too, which was largely used in Egj’pt for the pupils of human eyes and for the 
entire eye of birds, though known in Mesopotamia, was not employed for eye- 
making, its place being taken by bitumen, which thougli considerably the easier 
of the two to work has a dull, dead appearance compared with bright, polished 
obsidian, Resin, also, which was sometimes employed in Eg>'pt pupil 

of the eye, also under the cornea to give colour to the iris, and as a cementing 
material to fasten the various parts of the eye in place, was not used for any 
of these purposes in Mesopotamia, bitumen being employed instead. Glass, so 
frequent in Egypt in eyes of Graeco-Roman date, was not used at all for eyes, 
so far as is known, in Mesopotamia. A. LucAS. 




Ko, 


4.8, 

25^6 


26’^ 8 

® One insta^nce of the use of yellow po^te ** is kno^vn, 

* |-[, Frankfort, A Great Discovery of Sumerian Sculpture/ 
London News^ May 19th, 11)34, PP- 76 ii 774-S, 802. 


Tftc iUustrakd 



Artificial Eye I^r Petrie Collection, Uniyersity College, LondoNp 

(3-25 cms. long.) 


Mr. Lucas is evidently not aware of a glass eye^ now in the Petrie Collection 
at University College. This eye has a border of blue (probably cob^dl by the 
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colour) and the iris is black. The shape and size of the eye, as well as the fact 
that the edges are carefully rounded, show that it was for human use. Eyes 
for insertion in statues and coffins have sharp edges totally unlike this example. 
It is not surprising that Mr, Lucas should not have known of this eye as it has 
never been published and is too insignificant in size and appearance to attract 
attention in a museum case. M, A, M. 


A TEMPLE SEAL AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 

The bronze seal illustrated in fig. i is shown by the inscription on the base— 
pr. Tfutt —to have been used in the temple of Ammon, probably at Thebes ; 
the figure seated within the sloping bars of the handle is that of the god himself, 
with his characteristic head-dress. The exact provenance of the seal is not 
known ; it came into the linnds of a Cairo dealer together with several fragments 
of similar seals. Its height is and the base is not quite ij' square; the 
god's face and head-dress have been rubbed dgw n by much handling and the ring 
for suspension is worn thin. (CL fig. I7®r pL LX, of Objeets of Daily Osc, 
also the seal, without a number, above it.) To propose a fixed date would be 
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A Temple Seal and Its Conmctions. 

hazardous, but it might belong to the XIXth dynasty. It doubtless ^^rved 
to seal up the doors of a shrine or receptacle for objects of sacred use, m the 
tnanner illustrated by Dr Howard Carter in The Tomb of TiU. ankh. amsn, 
vol 11, pi. LX; a cord was tied round two staples, one on the door and the 
other on the frame, a dab of damp clay on the cord was tlten impressed with 
the seal to act as a safeguard against imauthorised opening of the door It will 
be remembered that the daily ritual of worship at the sacred shrines, of which 
ir, Alex. !kIoret has given an account in Lc Rilnel du Cidte Dimn jourmlier, 
began with the ceremonial breaking by the priest of the protecting seals before 
he opened the door and proceeded to the rites connected with the divine image. 

Protection by a mere lump of clay would seem weak and, of course, was so 
for a determined thief or desecrator, but against less bold spirits it was ample, 
for the clay impression was charged with the dangerous power accompanying 
a holy name, and whoever broke it incurred the sacred wxath—he broke^ in fact, 
a terribly strong t^bu^ and none but a hardened malefactor would risk the con- 
sequenc<s of such an act.^ 

The use of seals apparently came from the racial element, whatever it was^ 
which gave to the ancient Egj'ptian language its Semitic complexion^ for the 
w'ord kbeim, commonly used in the Old Kingdom, is purely Semitic; moreover, 
the first form of seal used in Egypt appears to have been the cylinder which 
was current in Semitic countries, for the hieroglyph denoting a seal consisted 
of a picture of a cylinder with the loop of string to w^hich it W'os attachecL The 
foreign fonn gave way before the end of the Old Kingdom to the handier stamp 
seal and only survived as an aniulet, whereas in Mesopotamia its original use 
w'as maintained till the end of the Persian rule,^ affording, no doubt, another 
illustration of the maxim that the country in which any artefacts or practices 
most vigorously survive is usually that in which they originated.^ 

The relegation of the cylinder to mere amuletic use introduced no new 
principle, for it had always been endued with an inherent talismanic quality; 
the first Eg>q>tian examples, about the beginning of the DjTiastic period, served 
evidently as amulets, usually of a fuDerary nature ; in some cases several have 
been found together, bearing the same name but with varied funerary^ inscrip 
tions^they certainly could not have been made for seals. Even in commercial 
Mesopotamia the seal always retained its religious character, sanctified with 
the names of great divinities ■ the sacred theme was an essential component 
and the first, at least in some instances, to be engraved on the stone, as we may 
see from specimens which had been prepared for sale, but left unfinished, with 
blanks to be filled wath the purchasers' names.^ This character was maintained 
till the coming of the Persians, a conquering people of Arx^an speech and more 
rationalistic in thought, who mostly banished religious themes from their 
amulets, substituting scenes of war and the chase. 

An examination of the development of the engraved cylinder from its 
earliest appearance gives gcK)d reason to oonclude that in its first origins it was 
purely amuletic. The earliest examples, from Kish and elsewhere in Mesopotamia, 
bore no names ; they were probably developed from the long cylindrical beads, 
so common at that period, which themselves had doubtless, like most or aJl early 
beads, an amuktic as well as a decorative value. They were often made of costly 
Stones such as carnelian, and especially of that very precious mineral lapk 
lazuli, brought from the distant mountEuns of Hadakshan (now uorth-w*est 
Afghanistan). Another material, sea-shell, was much used; it appears in the 
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very earliest times and wag. perhaps the first of all materials shaped into cylittdera 
for^ besides being easy to cut, it bad gained even in Palaeolithic times the 
amuletic and decorative values that we find in beads. It may be suggested 
that the further development from cylinder to seal was as follows: to make 
the amulet more personal and therefore more efficacious for its owner, his name 
would be added to it, and it would soon be found that the bead thus engraved 
could serve as a seal to gi\^e the clay documents to which it was applied a voucher 
of authenticity, or to effectp easily and quickly, a sacred labu. If this view* be 
correct it follow's that the theory which places the origin of the cylinder seal 
in the joint of a reed is untenable and that the use of wood and reeds, of which 
traces have been found in Egypt, was a later devdopment for common use.'^ 

After the Old Ivingdom the cylinder,, as a talisman, yielded in popularity 
to the so-called " button-seal/' which w'ould be more rightly named the " button- 
amulet.*' These objects first appear in considerable quantities in the First 
Intermediate Period, foUo%ving the breaking up of the Old Kingdom. They 
have been found early outside Bgypt, and it has been suggested that they were 
importations from abroad, at fir^t rare, introduced by the people who w'ere then 
invading Low'cr Egj'pt. But Mr. Guy Brunton's recent excavations at Oau 
have proved that they were mere amuletSj usually attached to the person by a 
string passing through the loop at the back, that they were in common use, 
of local make, and engraved ith local subjects (Sir Flinders Petrie, in fact, had 
noted the last point in BuUons aftd Design Scarabs, p. 4, par. 6)* It is hardly 
surprising that they should first have been considered as foreign, so new' are many 
of the t5q>es. The very" \iolent revolution that ended the Old Kingdom must have 
given the classes below' the rank of courtkis a freedom never before touched 
and made possible for them the enjoyment of things previously unattainable, 
as Brunt on's grave-finds attest {see his remarks in Qaa ajtd Badari, I, p. 75, 
par. 184). Amulets were now used in countless numbers and of many kinds; 
the button ' variety, which is found sparsely at the end of the Old liingdom, 
became common and displayed many kinds of design, mostly of familiar type 
and sometimes clumsily copying scraps of inscriptions on sacred buildings, while 
occasionally, as stated above, they show a quite new character largely uninteb 
ligible to us. But they were ail indigenous, for the intelligible ones display 
Hathor symibols, lions, and so on ; they thus had a magico-religious 

character which there is little doubt w'as shared also by those that we cannot 
understand, wiiich may represent religious ideas of a popular kind tltat did not 
filter through into the official cult.^ 

The loop at the back of the button-amulets wag also often pressed into 
amulet ic serv ice, being fashioned into a small carved figune, sometimes in the 
round.* Among these figures w'as the scaraba^as beetle, w 4 nch had long enjoyed 
a degree of sacrednegs derived in all probability, in spite of the very^ late Greek 
ratiocinations, from its name, kh£per\r, which connected it with an essential 
form of the Sun-god as Lord of Being or of Forms {fihepri —^hc is even represented 
as a beetle under this name in ^fSS. of the New Empire)." This sacredness soon 
ensured for the scarab form of amulebseal a great predominance: over the other 
forms, and it may be argued that here we have the origin of the scarab amulet 
of the conventional type which was made in vast quatUities from the Middle 
Kingdom till the Saitic period and, iminscribed, through the Ptolemaic period,® 
It spread, like other elements of Egy"ptian mfluence^ to foreign countries in the 
Eastern Mediterranean area and was largely manufactured by the Phoenicians.^ 

In the Middle Kingdom the practice began of inscribing ow'ners’ nam^ 
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OQ the bases of scarab amulets, as part, perhap* of the general return, mth more 
settled times, to ancient ^ays : before this period inscribed cylinders were 
em ployed p but scarabs were now the fashion and the cylinder was mostly 
discarded. 

At this time, too, the names of kings were frequently engraved on the bases 
of the scarabs, for kings were gods and their names were endowed in popular 
imagination with strong and active It would seem, too, that scarabs 

gained in amuletic i>ovvcr in proportion to the greatness of the king whose name 
they bore, a principk that may account for the extraordinar>- numbers that 
have been found engraved with the name of Thothmes III, the Kapoleon of ancient 
Egypt. It must be borne in mind, however, that the vast majority of scarabs, 
like other amulets, bear no names of persons, royal or otherwise. 

The theory^ outlined above may be thought to be weakened by the fact 
that a few rare scarabs of the conventional tyq>e have been found inscribed with 
names of kings who reigned before the appearance—as far as w^e now' know — 
of button^amulets. Different \dew^s are current about such scarabs, some holding 
them to be con tern poraneoxis with the kings whose names they^ bear, w'hile others 
consider them of later make, mainly archaisations of the Saitic period w^hen the 
fashion was all for ancient things.^°^ That the worship of older kings is known, 
in at least some cases, to have survived to later times, supports the latter view^ 
a well-known instance being that of Amenhotep 1 , w ho was revered as protector 
of the Theban necropolis. Sir Flinders Petrie, in AitcU^U Egypt {1917, p^t 
p. 170)^ has pointed out that there were found at Gurob many stelae of adoration 
of Thothmi^ 111 that were made in the much later period of Rameses IL The stela 
in pi. XXI11, of lllakun, Kafmn und Gurob, erected for a Royal Scribe, 
R^.mes.m.per.Anifin, may be quoted, although Sir Flinders, in this earlier 
publication* thought it to be of the XVIilth dynasty {Op, ciL, pr 20, end of 
psir: 40), It should be noted that the king is entitled the Good God^ Lord 
of the Two Lands,” the title used only for living kings, dead ones being called 
" the Great God/' Again, Barsanti in Ann. du Serii, vol. XllL P- ^ 55 x 
cribed a stela of the XlXth dymasty inscribed with an adoration of King Teti, 
one of several from his pyTamid/^ A case of special interest is that of King 
Shepseskaf (IVth dynasty), whose cult was suppressed^ perhaps because he was 
unorthodox in respect to the Solar cult which reigned supreme in the next 
dymasty ; it was revived, however, in the Xllth dynasty by a butcher's family, 
who seem to have found it a source of profit On the other hand, if material 
evidence were produced that the scarabs in question were contemporaneous 
w'ith the kings whose names they bear, the theory sugg(sted here w^ould fall 
to the ground, unless button-amulets of the same or earlier periods were to come 
to light. But this materuii evidence w^ould require the discovery' of tombs of 
the Vth or earlier dynasties containing some of iheir original grave-goods, and 
for this we can hardly hope. In any case the scarab must have had some definite 
origin and development which it h difficult to imagine except in some such way 
as here outlined. 

On the whole, present evidence may be taken to justify the tentative con¬ 
clusion that scarab amulets were evolved from an earlier form, the button- 
amulet : the latter arose in Egypt at the end of the Old Kingdom, their backs 
were adorned w ith various carved figures of magiccHreligious signiftcancej including 
the scarab-beetle ; the latter, on account of its high sacred connections^ gained 
pre-eminence over the rest ; the other forms disappeared but not without 
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leaving a nunierons progenyp for the amulets ol the New Empire and later are 
often developments from the button form. 

The ainuletic origin of the scarab is well explained by Sir Flinders Petrie 
in Scarabs and Cylinders with Names^ chap, i, par* 7* Though in Scarabs Dr, 
Hall begins with emphasising their use as seals, he says later (p. 5): Scarabs 
could be used as seals, of course^ and were so used, but primarily all were amulets/* 
As Sir Flinders has pointed out from actual remains, their use as seats was 
exceedingly limited—occasional, not regular, A good collection of Xllth dynasty 
sealings from scarabs is to be seen in pL IX of lllahun, Kaimn and Gurob ; they 
are mostly without names and clearly^ amuletic in character, although at this 
period scarabs inscribed with names are far more common, proportionately, 
than in later times. The so-called seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Haiappa 
in India are in the same position as scarabs; Mr. Ernest Jlackay, discussing 
them iu the publication of those sites (pp, 379-38^)^ comes to the conclusion 
that they are in fact amulets, but commonly used as seals: Sir Flinders Petriep 
however, interprets them as belonging to certain offices {AfKknt Egypt, June. 
1932) and not to individuals, comparing them in this respect to some Egyptian 
seals of the Protodynastic period. 



FiO. 2- (i/i) 

That early Mesopotamian cylinders were of the same nature as scarabs 
is clearly shown by the pre-Sargonic grave-finds at Kish recorded by Mr. Mackay 
in his Report on Cen^eicry A " (Chicago, 1925 ; p. zZ). Some were much worn, 
none bore names, the subjects engraved on them were men and animals, often 
lions seizing prey ; all were mythological; the animals were frequently presented 
in files, as on early Egyptian cylinders and other objects, and could have had 
no meaning as seals/^ The material w^as mostly shell which, as we have seen, 
had very early gained an amuletic value in addition to its attractiveness for 
decoration—virtues which belonged also to the other materials* camelian and 
lapis la/uli, but in a higher degreo on account of their greater rarity and superior 
qualities. Lastly^ the early cylinders were worn on a string round the neck; 
like Indian specimens, they were often too thin to have served as seals just as, 
similarly, the scarabs and button-amulets were of too awkw^d a shape for 
handling to have been intended for sealing. From all these circumstances we 
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may infer beyond reo^nablje doubt the original tolismanic nature of the objects 
under discussion. This conclusion is further fortified by other e>tajnples of troth 
cylinders and stamp-seals in the Near East, such as the Hittite seals, published 
by Lh G. Hogarth, the Elamite, of both the early Susian {x^riods, published in 
the A/Ak, DdL Perse, the public collections in Paris, published by Delaporte. 
and many others. From these a few specimens of outstamiiiig significance may 
be called: the cylinder illustrated in PI. 6, no. 23 . of the Guide to the Lou\Te 
collection is shown by the inscription to have beeri a charm against illness; 
another in the British Museum was dedicated by Killula the gitzalU, to the god 
Meslamtaea for the preser'i'ation of King Diingi of the Illrd djmasiy of Ur 
(L, \V, King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 2S4, and illustration opposite 
p. 246). On the hemispherical seal of chalcedony (fig. 2), of a tirpe common 
from the Ass}=to-B abylonian period to the Sasanian, the head of Christ is 
engraved, encircled with a halo and with a cross in the field on each side ; under¬ 
neath are cut, in Semitic characters, the letters SM, signifying " The (HoU^) 
Name^^ I it has replaced the religious subjects of the usual Mesopotamian seals, 
which in the later times often consisted of scenes of priests officiating at altars 
of various deities; like them, it could only have serv^ed as an amulet for its 
owner. (It w'as procured many years ago from a Turkish pilgrim from Kotlh 
Syria on his way through Egypt to Mecca,) In this connection we may^ recall 
that while the earliest Mesopotamian cylinders bear no names and are simply 
a mulct ic, the field in the later Babylonian specimens, whidt bear personal names, 
is cccupied with religious scenes., often taken, as it is now' beginning to appear^ 
from the ritual ceremony of the New Year; tills ceremony was held to be c>f 
vital importance for the prosperity of the nation, the king's power also being 
considered incomplete if he (fid not take part in it from year to year. It is 
therefore clear that the amuletic virtue originally attributed to engraved cylinders 
was nenv represented, on a higher plane, by pictures connected with the activities 
of the great national gods. 



Fig. 3 show^ a cylinder-amulet which represents a Bes-like creature of an 
exaggerated type, like the Phoenician, and on each side of turn a figure per¬ 
forming acrobatic feats much like the dancing girls in some of the old tomb- 
scenes of Egypt. It w'as procured in Cairo and is now^ in the Ashmolean JIuseum 
(No. 1921-iigg). The collectiori of oriental cylinders and seals in the Bibliotb&iue 
Xationak of Paris contains a cylinder of unknown provenance exhibiting the 
same acrobatic figure (Delaporte; Catalogue, No. 515); next to it is a Bes-Uke 
figure holding a baboon by its paw' and round it are other figures, such as a bee 
and the twin ox-protome, of a style pointing to the late Predynastic period of 
Eg}T>t, to w^hich, accordingly, the Ashmolean example may be attributed.^* 
Such cylinders can never have served as personal seals. I^tly, a specimen of 
glazed frit-ware published m The British M$isa4m Quarterly (voL YU, jiart 1, 
p. 6), represents the mating of cattle and sensed doubtless as an amulet to procure 
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fertility ; it was certainly never a personal seal. It Ls perhaps a foremniter 
of the Similar figures moulded in sugar which used to grace the stalls at fairs 
moolids iu modem Egy=pt. 

The idea underlying the use of the temple seal is seen to be at the base of 
the various seaJ-Iike amulets which have come under discussion, and the inter¬ 
pret at ion of 1)0til alike throws valuable light on the early workings of the human 
mind as displayed in the matter of and names or words of powder. The 
illustration is carried further by the fact that in the Later Period the stamp-seal, 
on account of its sacred connections, was made to serve as an amulet^ miniature 
models being made of it in glazed frit-ware ; a special form* used in the 
uecropohs and engraved wdth a jackal couchant and nine captives/® was likewise 
copied in frit and used as a chann. Thus the sacred seal became^ like many 
another thing of holiness—and not in the undent Near East only — a mere amulet 
within the reach of any purchaser.^ ^ 


Notes. 

I. The power of the labii among peoples of backward culture is, to the 
mare advanced, amazing ; in the Pacific Islands a twig or leaf tied ceremonially 
to a house^ tree or other object will have all tlie effect of the holy name in the 
more advanced community of ancient Eg\^pt. Captain James Cook found 
that the setting up of ^a&ii-marks, such as wands, gave more protection for his 
purposes than even the dreade<l fire-arms of his mariners. In Timor '' a palm- 
branch stuck across an open door showing that the house is tabooed is a far 
more effectual guard against robbery^ than any amount of locks and bars " (A. R. 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago," from Hastings's Enc. 9/ Rdigicn and Elhics, 
voL XII, p. rSs. par. 6). 

In ancient Egypt, however, the great riches laid up in the tombs of the 
mighty subdued the feat of the sacred seal, and robberies were alwa3^s rife, 
compelling the authorities to post guards in the cemeteries. Similarly, in modem 
China when^ about the end of last century^ the driving of railways through ancient 
tomb-mounds produced none of the evil results that were feared from outraged 
spirits of the dead, the rifling of the tombs spread rapidly—to the great enrichment 
of European art-collections- 

Zr It may be noted that the people of Mesopotamia were keen, traders from 
the beginning of their history and probably the first to use seals for commercial 
purposes. In non-trading communities their use must have been very restricted, 
for few men outside religious and administrative circles would have need of 
them, 

3, For one eKompIe, see the 0/ Eg, Arch., vol. VUI, pL XXIII, no. 4 
and p* 209 (Sidney Smith). 

4, I'he suggestion has been made that the cjdinder-amulet tnay have been 
derived from the cylindrical envelope which protected little rolls of papjTus 
inscribed with texts as amulets to hand round the neck, a prototype of Jewish 
phylacteries; the owner's name may have been inscribed on such envelopes — 
but no example has been found. The suggestion made in the text is to be 
taken as a probable deduction, fitting in Avith known psychological elements, 

5, Besides the reference in the text to Sir Flinders Petrie's note on button 
amulets—^AATiiten, it should be observed, before Mr. Brunt on's discoveries shed 
so much new light on the matter—the latter^a Qau and Badari, 1^ ch. xx; II* 
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ch, xxKf adds considerably to our knowledge of the use and meaning of ihese 
charms- For example, we may note (vol, I, p, 74, par, tSi) the much greater 
use of them by women than fay men, doubtless owing to the suppofjed greater 
liability of vvornen to dangerous attacks from the mysterious powers of nature* 
an idea still current among peoples of hackward culture. 

6^ For figures in the round see Scdment 11 , pi, L\"in„ no, i, a figure formerly 
suppoBed to represent a scribe but now recognised as the mother-goddess (Hathor, 
perhaps* or Isis) nursing a diild ; also Qaa and Badari, I* pi, XXXill* nos, 
109-129, fig* 111, of copper, representing a monkey; is specially interesting and 
may be compared with the charming little human figures in copper {or brom^ee) 
published by Mr, GlanvUle in the /, 0/Eg. Arch., vol, XVJI (^lay, 1931)* pi. XII 
and pp. 98fi, whicli are late and unusual developments from the earlier class* 

7. The oldest object of beetle-shape so far known seems to be an alabaster 
case dating from the end of the Predynastic pericid; Petriep Wainwriglit and 
Gardiner, Tarkhan, I, p, 22 ; pis. III* 4; XI9. 

S. The earlier specimens of the conventional type of scarab are shown in 
the plate above referred to in Mr, Brunlon's work, nos. I30ff, 

9, See Dr, H, R Hall's pamphlet. Scarabs fpublbhed by the British 
Museum), p, 13, 

10, See* for the former view^ Sir Flinders Petrie in chap. VII of Scarabs 
and Cylinders with Names, and for the latter* Dr. H, R, Hal], Scarabs, p, 12, ff. 

11, See /- 0/ Eg. ArcL, %'ol, HI* p, 263. 

X2, See J, 0/ Eg. Arch., vol, XIp, 290, 

13, See G. B^nfidite in Monuments ci Memaires ; Fondaiion Plot, t, 22, pp. 
I, ff, and J, Capart, Ddbuts de l*Arl cn Egypt^, ist ed., p, 145, fig. 104* 

14, The figures of dancing girls on these early amulets might favour the 
theoiy that dancingp such as tliat represented in tombs of the Old Kingdom, had 
a religious complexion. See the Bulkiin 0/ the Meiropolifan Maseuni of New 

on the Egj'ptian expeditions of 1925-7, and Egypt, 192S, p. 59. 

15, Rough examples appear in Sir Flinders Petrie^s Amtdeis, pi. VI* no. 79 * 
and in Objects of Daily Use, pL LX* nos, 174-> Other specimens are modelled 
with all tlie structural features of the pyramided form shown in our illustration. 

16, See Dr, Howard Carter, The Totnb of Tui * anhh , amcH, voL I, pL Xi\^ 
no. 3* 

17, The vast numbers of amulets that have come down to us make it clear 
that the Egyptians were always strong believers in their powers. It is probable 
therefore that they were only made by temple priests or attendants (I.atm* 

who would be able to impart to them* by blessings or incantations, 
a share of the sacred nature of the tern pic. It is hardly likely that rooms for 
the sale of such objects w^iU ever be definitely identified in or near the ruins of 
temples* though they may well have existed, the ancient equivalents of the 
shops for the sale of articles of piety that cluster round many cathedrals in our 
daj's f but Mr* Quibell found in the '' Bts (.hambers of Saqqareh proofs of the 
manufacture of certain amulets on sacred ground {Excavations at Saqgara, voL E 
pp. 12^14)- further possible evidence of another centre of such manufacture 
connected with a shrine of Hathor in the XVII 1 th d%masty lia^ been suggested 
by the present wTitcr in Man, vol, XXVf (May, 1926)* p, 81, 

G, D. Horxblowhr* 
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THE OBELISK BARGE OF HATSHEPSUT. 

A Conjectural Design Based on Rut,es Evolved an Analysis of 

THE Lines of tue XIIth Dynasty Funeral Barge. 

Owing to the frameless structure ol Egj^tian ships, their desigti must have 
been evolved by a set of ruljes+ An analysis of the lines of the XIIth dynasty 
funerary barge has given the foundation for such a set of rules {Aficienl Egypi 
and T933p Piuis flip IV\ pp. iCM3-rr), and if the theoretical and the 

actual agree it may be taken that these rules, if not the ones that were in use, 
form at least a good working substitute u'hich is sound in principle. 

The barge built by Senmut to CiUry the two obelisks for Queen Hatshepsut 
is an excellent study to vvliich the rules derived from the funerary barge may 
be applied. There is a carving at Deir el-Bahri with which the result may be 
compared. 

Before commencing to re-design tlus lighter it will be well to state briefly 
the rules for design. Firstly, the overall length was chosen. The greatest 
width was a proportion of this length p usually 1 to J. The depth from the 
gunw-ale to the bottom of the keel was | the greatest breadth. The length of 
the midship beam was determined by a drawing; also the total number of the 
deck beams was known. Using half the length of the greatest beam as a radius^ 
a quadrant of a circle was drawn ; the base and the arc were each divided into 
the same number of equal parts^ the actual number of parts being two or three 
more than the number of beams before and abaft the midship beam. Corres¬ 
ponding divisions in the base and the arc were joined, and the length of the 
joining lines gave the half-length of each beam. The ri^ulting curve through 
the ends of the beams was termed the " beam curve/" and gave the deck plan 
of the ship. To get the shape of the keeh the beams were put into position with 
a constant proportion of their length beloAv to give the curii'e of the keel. The 
shape thus arrived at is a distorted form of beam cutvt.'" If the beams lay 
in a straight line the curv'e would be a '' beam curve/' but owing to the beams 
rising at each end to follow^ the sheer of the deck^ the curve of the keel becomes 
correspondingly raised. The shape of the midship section was determined by 
filling a certain length of rope with planking and puUing it in until the planking 
came to the beams. The length of the rope to be filled was again dependent 
on the length of the beam. 

Th^ rules for design as deduced from the funerary barge naturally 
reproduce tliat barge when applied. 

To apply them to the design of the obelisk barge of Hatshepsut it is desirable 
to make one or two modifications, which though not affecting the principles of 
the rules make for convenience in drawing. The carving at Deir el-Bahri shows 
three tiers of beams. The lowest tier w^ill be taken as the base for the design; 
this tier would obviously have been the first to be put up. The sections of the 
ship will be taken as circular arcs, passing through the kee! and the beam ends— 
but solely for convenience in drawing and making calculations. The shape of 
the keel will be obtained by using a beam cur\''e direct on a base through 
the underside of the lowest tier of beams; this again U to facilitate drawing, 
instead of setting dow n a projxjrtionate length of beam below. Apart from these 
depart ureSji the above stated rules have been strictly kept in the following 
reconstruction of the barge of Hatshepsut. 
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During the XVIIIlh dynasty there were t\s"o barges built fo-r the conveyarice 
of obelisks. The first was built by I ncni to carry' a pair of obelisks for Thothmes I ; 
the other was built under the super^'ision. of Seiiniui to carry t^vo larger obelisks 
for Hatshepsut. Of these tw'o barges Inenj giv'es the size of his as izo cubits 
by 40; whereas Seimiut shows a lovely picture. In both cases the actual 
obelisks are still in existence, Thothmes' 64 feet long and Hatshepsut's 97 feet. 

Taking a proportionate length Senniul's lighter should be ^Jxx:so=iSiJ 
cubits. The length of Senmut's lighter may be taken as iSo cubits : the breadth 
wiQ therefore be Co^ and the depth from gunwale to ked vrill be 20 cubits* These 
are the main dimensions of the barge. 

Reference to the Deir el-Bahi 1 carving shows tliat there were three tiers of 
beaniSj and zz beams in each tier. To dioose a simple figure» let the underside 
of the beam tiers amidships be fixed at 3, 6, and 9 cubits below the gunwale. 
A drawing of an arc of a circle with a chord of Co cubits and a depth of 20 gives 
the shape of the midship section and also the length of the midship beam of 
each tier. If the beams be numbered i to zz from forward, number ii may be 
taken as the midship section. The length of the midship beam uorks out at 
48 cu, 3 palms. This is tier A as sliown in the drawing (fig. i). 

There are to be 22 beams, and these may be allowed to e,\tend over a length 
of 140 cubits leaving 20 cubits at each end. The spacing of the beams centre 
to centre will be cubits. To obtain the length of the beams use the half- 
length of the midship beam as a radius and draw a semicircle; tliat is, one 
quadrant for the fore end and one for the after end. As there ore 22 beams,, 
there ^rill be 10 beams before the centre and ir beams abaft the centre, since 
No. XI has been made the middle beam. 

According to rule, the base and the arc are each divided into a number 
of equal parts^ this number being more than the number of beams. In the 
cose of this ship three more divisions are taken, so tlie for^vard quadrant is 
divided into 13 spaces, whilst 14 is the niunber of spaces for the after part* 
Corresponding points on the base and the arc being joined, the lengths of the 
joining lines are the lialf-Iengths of the beams in the low'er tier. To obtain the 
beam lengths for the two upper tiers, B and the easiest method is as follows : 
take the length of the centre half-beam from the mid^^ip section in each case, 
The^ half-lengths measure 2672 cubits and 27-S6 cubits respectively. Use 
these halfdengths as radii and draw two concentric semicircles outside the 
original one. Extend the joining line,s of the lower tier until they cut the outer 
circles and use the lengths thus obtained as the haJf-lengths of the beams in 
tiers B and C. The rules for design as obtained from the funerary barge only 
applied to a normal ship with one tier of beams. This lighter is an abnormal 
ship, and the most convenient method of getting beam lengths may be justifiably 
used. The beam lengths being known, the next sEep is to determine the rise 
of the beams at the ends of the ship to give a reasonable sheer. Here some 
quite simple rule can be adopted, A convenient sectional area for each beam 
is 2Xi cubits. Place beams V to XVM on a straight hncj leaving four beams 
fonvard and five beams aft to be lifted above the general level. The most simple 
proportion in which to raise the beams is i a cubit, then i, 2, 3* 4 cubits. By 
these metho<ls three points on each side at every beam station have been found, 
and are put into the body plan of sections. 

The next step is to determine the shape of the keel. By rule^ a constant 
proportion of the length of each beam should be set down from the lowest tier. 
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Fig. 2.—Mid section. to cubits.) 


This, of course, would make the curve another beam curve ii all the beams were 
in a straight line. As, houever, the beams themselves rise above the level and 
also the proportion at the ends is slightly decreased, the curve so obtained would 
be rather steeper at the ends than a true “ beam curve." A departure from 
the rule in practice but not in principle is justified here; a new beam curve 
using the depth below tier A, that is ii cubits, as a radius is drawn. In order 
to make the ends steeper use the exact number of spaces instead of a greater 
number, as was done in obtaining the deck plans. For the forvrard end lo 
divisions of the arc and base are taken, with ii divisions for the after part, 
which makes the line of keel puss through the level of the lowest tier of beams 
at each end beam. This method gt'v'es a fair compromise on that called for by 
rule and is also less trouble to drau'. Enough points have now been obtained 
to draw arcs of circles for each section and so to complete the body plan. There 
stiU remain 20 cubits at each end of the ship beyond the beams to be accounted 
for. These ends can be finished off to look well, and also a nice sheer line for the 
top of the gunwale can be drawn in. 

Tlie completed drawing in fig, i gives the siiape of the big lighter as it would 
have been according to the rules that we believe obtained for shipbuilding in 
ancient Egj'pt, It has now to be seen whether it would have been a suitable 
vessel for the purpose for which it was intended. To find this out, the weight 
of the hull and load must be calculated, for which modem theoretical naval 
architecture must be called in. Senmut, of course, had no need to make calcu¬ 
lations ; he simply placed his two obelisks on board and saw that the biirge 
floated at a proper trim. With a design only on paper calculations must be 
made; and we must be satisfied that the ship was strong enough to carry the 
load. 

It W’ould be out of place here to give all the calctdations in detail; the 
results only need be quoted. 

Unfortunately, or may be fortunately, there is no information whatever 
on the interior of this great barge. It is therefore possible to choose any con¬ 
venient structure that is strong enough to carry the load. Fig, 2 shows a 
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possible arraJigcment. Tlie hull as in all Egj'ptian ships is without framiRg. 
This means that it must be considered as an arch, and the load must be carried 
on deck, i.e., on a tiu^d girder. That the Eg^-ptians were familiar with the 
use of rope trusses is shown by the hogging trusses fitted in sea-going and cargo 
ships ; that they used diagonal struts is proved by examples of furniture in u‘hich 
liglit diagonal bars are fitted to cari^'' the load. In the proposed framing only 
the top and bottom beams arc taken as part of the girder. Four diagonal struts 
are required, and the two centre ones under the obelisk have no load on them 
until the vessel rolls. Rope bracing where shown is used for those parts of the 
girder which are in tension. The beams are made up of two side-pieces with 
the centre filled in solid where the greatest pressure comes. The greatest load 
comes out at about 1,500 lbs, pressure per square inch, which though rather 
high for timber is by no means au impossible load. The centre tier of beams is 
used only to tie the sides of the ship together, and does not help directly to 
support the lojid. A strong fore and aft platform forms a beam on w'hich the 
obelisks rest, and gives longitudinal strength to the hull. Two side girders also 
hold the ship together and act as a lodgment for the outer stmts. The whole 
structure would be firmly pegged and tenoned together in the usual Egyptian 
manner. The drawings show the plans of each beam, as well as the section of 
the ship. 

N'o deck is actually show'n in the drawings, but one must be ^low-ed for, 
as the gangs of labourers must have had somewhere to stand when dragging the 
oixiisks on board. It really need not extend to the sides; between the centre 
and side giixlers ivouUl give aniple working space. Another point to be borne 
in mind is that all the beams had to be lilted by man-power into their places; 
tlie Egyptians liad no cranes or screw-jacks. The size of the timber is con¬ 
sequently limited by the weight that one man can lift. The cross-section of the 
lieams is arranged to be 2X| cubits and the weight of this is about 140 lbs. per 
foot run. One man on each side of the beam, and a pair of men every two feet, 
would give each pair ol men 280 lbs. to support, a load that can be man-handled 
wiihoMt undue effort. 

Having arranged for a suitable transverse section the only remaining detail 
to be settled is the thickness of the planking. Let this be taken as 2 palms, 
or about 6 inches. This thickness can be modified later if it is found that the 
hull is too heavy, or the strength is deficient. 


With these points decided on it is possible to calculate the total weight of 
the ship and the position of its centre of gravity. The calculation is more tedious 
than difiicult, Tlie results in English tons are : 


Flanking of bottom, including gunwales 
Truss girders and tie-beams to carry obelisks 
Fore and aft girder under obelisks and at sides 
Decking at ends and w'orking phitlorms 
Rudders, 4 in number 
Truss ropes fore and aft .. 


344-$9 tons 
i 54 '^o .. 

77'90 .. 
aS’ifi „ 
i 5 -of 


Total for lighter 

Obelisks and skidding for transport 


761-0& „ 
690-00 „ 


Total weight.. 1,471-08 „ 
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In addition, a snudl allowance for the crew^ and minor deck erections must be 
made* for whJdi 15 tons should be ample^ making a grand total of 1,486 tons. 

As the total weight of the loaded ship is now fisted it is possible to ascertain 
the water-line at w'hicli she will float. To do this draw a line at a guess and 
calculate the voltinte of the hull below it i also calculate the position of the 
centre of gravity of this volume. The volume multiplied by the weight per 
cubic foot of water gives the displacement weight of the ship and its load, and 
this must be equal to the total weight. If the Une chosen does not give this 
equELlity* another must be dra^vn until a balance is achieved. The centre of 
gra\dty of the displacement volume must also come vertically under the centre 
of gravit^'^ of the hull and load. Adjustment can be made in this latter centre 
by altering ihe position of tlie obelisks on the barge. 

The water-line shnw^n in fig. i cuts off a displacement of 1,486 tons^ and the 
position of the obelisks has been so arranged that the two centres of gravity are 
in the Same vertical line. In otlier ^vords, the drawing shows correctlv how 
the lighter >1 ill float. The maximum draught at this level is 6*7 cubits, or ri*54 
feet, lliis is not too deep for succe-^ful navigation on the Nile. 

It has now been shown that by using the rules derived from the fiineniry 
barge a design for a lighter to carry two obelisks end on can be arrived at^ The 
next question is vvliether the lighter having a construction as. shown in fig. 2 
vvoukl be strong enough to carry the obelisks. The forces on the lighter are 
due to the load pressing down and the water pushing up. Owing to the over¬ 
hangs and also the comparatively uniform loadj the tendency is to hog the barge; 
that means the barge wants to bend so that the ends droop^ and the centre 
comes up. The greatest upthrust of the water is amidsliips, and it dirnJnishes 
to nothing at each end of the water-line. The keel of the barge will be in com¬ 
pression^ and the gunwales and the fore and aft girders will be in tension, the 
maximum tension amounting to about 250 lbs. per square inch. This hogging 
sirain is further relieved by the fore and aft rope trusses fitted above the obelisk. 

A further point to be considered is whether the barge Avhen loaded would 
have floated upright* or whether it \vouId have been top-heavy. On account 
of the circular sections, all the lines of pressure of the water act through the 
centre of the circular arc, which is 12f cubits above the gunwale line. The load 
lies wdl below this point, so that stability is assured. 

The lighter as designed is thus satisfactory in all respects, and w^ould do 
the Work required. The niles for design do evolve a suitable sliip * but is this 
ship anything like the one that Senmut built ? 

It must here be ossiimed that the carving at Deir ebBahri is an accurate 
drawing to scale of Scuuiul^s baige. In fig. 3 aut design is brought to the same 
length as the picture of the carving in Naville*s “ Deir el-Boliri " {Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Society s publication). Oh superimpoaing a tracing of this picture of the 
carving (fig, 3A) over the design {fig. 3)^ the agreement between the tvro is seen to 
be remarkable. The water-line in the carving is exact in position, though a trifle 
longer aft than in the design. The bow of the design which was put in to please 
the eye is perhaps rather higher than Senmut W’ould have w-ished. The position 
of the beams, particularly amidships, corresponds ne<irly exactly: the someivhat 
irregular spacing of them in the carving may perhaps be put down to bad 
draughtsmanship. The over-all length of tlie carving is rather more than that 
of the design * but as the ends of the original carving are now^ missing and ihe 
lines shown are merely conjectural, this discrepancy becomes a matter of no 
moment. 
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This rem^kable agreement between the lighter as designed and the carv-ing 
proves two things. First, that in essential details the carving is to scale, which 
measurement shows to be or i palm equals 5 cubits. The only error in the 
carving lies in the size of the side of the obelisks i it is probable that Senmut 
gave the sculptor the main measurements of his barge and the lengths of the 
obelisks, but omitted to state the size of the side. Tlte other fact that emerges 
is that the rules for design evolve a ship similar in every way to that built by 
Senmut, 

Two apparent errors may be seen. The position of the rudders in the 
design docs not agree with that shoum in the Deir el-Bahri carving. Actually, 
the carving shows four rudders, and the pair on one side appear in fig. 3A. If, 
however, the pair on the other side had been shown instead, the rudders as placed 
in the design would have agreed with the carvitig. This apparent error is due 
solely to the Egyptian custom of showing things which are side by side as one 
before the other. 

The placing of the obelisks in the design is about 10 feet ahead of those 
in the carving,^ This was necessary to make the designed vessel trim correctly 
to the water-line as calculated; but this discrepancy does not affect the fact 
that the rules for ship design derived from the funerary barge of the Xllth 
dynasty do produce the type of ship that was built in ancient Egypt, 

Since the Deir el-Bahri carving of the obelisk lighter is true to scale, it 
may safely be assumed that the ships of the Punt expedition arc also to scale; 
in this case , or i palm equals 2 cubits. 

The obelisk ligliter of Queen Hatsepshut was probably the largest sliip of 
the ancient Egyptian type that was ever actually built. It was not, however, 
the largest that W’as contemplated. The unfinished obelisk at Assouan as 
originally lined out would have w^eighed over 1,000 tons ; and it Is unlikely that 
it uould have bron start^ unless the contractor had anticipated that he could 
transport the finished article down the river. For this a lighter of about 2,000 
tons loaded displacement would have had to be built. 

'Various suggestions have been made concerning this obelisk lighter. One, 
t at it was a wooden bo.'t built round the obelisks, must be rejected on the ground 
t at it would have required a framed structure, an idea quite foreign to ancient 
'SJ'plian ideas of shipbuilding. Another suggestion is that the fighter was 

^ timber available in Egypt suitable for the construction 

of a solid r^t would have weighed about 40 lbs. per cubic foot, that is, rather 
^ore t an ^ the eight of water. WTicn the upper surface was level with 
le water, it could have carried a load of 22 lbs. for each cubic foot. In other 
wor , to ca^^a 7OT-ton load at least 1,400 tons of timber w'ould be necessary, 
just about double the amount needed for a ship of normal type. 

. ,.*J. therrfore safely be assumed that the Deir el-Bahri carv-ing of the 

IS • arge of Hatsljepsut was an eye-w it ness’s representation of the actual 

c. 1 ). J.\RHETT Bell, R.C.N.C, (retd.). 
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THE GOD 'ASH. 

OwjNC to tho early use of writing in Egypt it is possible to obtain some knoW’ 
ledge of the civilisation of other countries at a period when those countries had 
no written records of their own. This is more especially the case in regard to 
religion, and perhaps the most marked example is the god ’Ash. He occurs 
only five times in the whole course of Egyptian records, and the rarity of the 
occurrences w’ould in itself suggest that he was a foreign deity, but other proofs 
are also availabie. 

On scalings of the find dsfnasty (Fig. i) ’Ash is represented as a human 
figure w'ith the head of the fabulous animal of Seth, and wearing the crown of 
Upper Egypt. The sealings are from the royal tombs at Abydos (Petrie, Royal 
Totttbs, II, pis, xxii, 178, 179; xxiii, 299, 200) and Naqada (de Morgan, TomtKau 
Royal, figs, Sr6, 819), the names of the Kings being Perabsen and Khii-sekhemui, 
in whose titularies the figure of Seth always occurs. On each of these sealings 
'Ash is associated with a royal vineyard, suggesting a fertility connotation. 



FiC. I. 



Fig. 2. 


The god occurs again in the Vth dynast}' (Fig- 2) on a sculptured ^b of 
Sahure* w'hich shows the spoils taken by the Pharaoh in his Libyan camptiign 
(Bordiardt, Sah»re\ p. 17, Abb, ii), 'Ash is here depicted in human form with 
no special attributes, and is called Thinw, " Lord of Libya With him 
is the goddess of the West, and from their position with regard to the booty 
it seems that the two deities arc presenting it to the victorious raider. As 
Tfinnw can also mean olive-trees there is again a fertility connotation. 

In the Pyramid Texts of Pepy (Fig. 3) there is a spell referring to 'Ash, 
but though the sentences can be translated, the meaning is obscure, probably 
because of our ignorance of the allusions, " Hts words are heard by the Ennead 
of the Gods. Neither his possessions nor the possessions of his house belong to 
'Ash, who devours his body." 

There is, as far as I know , no mention of 'j^h in the Middle Kingdom, but 
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Tig. 3. 

in tlie XVIIIth 4 }Tiasty he occurs in the Book of the Deati (Fig. 4) in what 
appears to be a rain-making spell. " I am the Terrible One in the thunder¬ 
storm. ... I am refreshed by tills ’Ashu. I have acted for the Great One in 
the battle. I have established the flint-knife among the flint-knives whicli 
are in the hand of Thoih in the thunder-storm.'' The idUision to flint-knives 
in thunder-storms is peculiar, having regard to the belief in " thunder-stones " 
in Europe. In three out of the four occurrences of his name, 'Ash is evidently 
a god of the fertility of the earth; in the Ilnd dynasty he is associated with 
vineyards, in the Vth dymasty with olive-trees, in the XVfllth with rain. 

iis.3“S’S5'>i&=. J S’Xij s 

"lllf book OS THEOEAD, CH.XCV (pAMROS OF Nu). 

Fin, 4. 

The latest reference to '.fVsh in Egj’pt (Fig, 3} is on a colliti of the XXVIth 
dynasty, now in tlic Bri^^ton Museum, and publLsUed by Mr. Alan Shorter in 
the Joumaiof £gy//iufi Archaeology^ vol. Jii (1925), p. 7S. TJie god is represented 
in the conventional artistic style of the period, but with certain peculiarities. 
He has tluec heads, a lion, a \mlture and a snake, the last being bearded and 
wearing the crown of Upper Egj-pt. Multiple-headed gods are aJvvaj'S rare in 
Eg>'pt and are, 1 think, foreign tleities and not indigenous. The snake is interesting 
for it appears to be the lioodless cobra, which is well-known in northern Eg>7>t 
and is as deadly as the lioockd variety. Other peculiarities of this figure of 
'Ash arc that he wears no tail as was usual in representations of gods after the 
XVHlth dynasty ; lie also has an unc.>:plained band across the chest and lie 
carries a snake head downwards in his hand. His name is given as *' ‘.Ash of 
many faces in the midst of Maz “ [the place-name may possibly read Dia]. The 
other inscriptions on the coffin are the usual prayers to Osiris for the dead and 
contain no further reference to Ash, nor are the other deities on the coffin in 
any way uncommon. 

Tile latest recognisable representation of '.Ash was publisiicd in 1545 by 
Sebastian Miinster in his Coimographia (/nii'frsflfi's. In tiiis Munster gives an 
account of -Marconiir, the first king of the Franks, an entirely legendary' character. 
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Fig. 5. Fig, 6. 


Murcomir, who was of Trojan descent, reigned in Scjrthia, but being unable to 
withstand the invasions of the Goths he decided to seek his fortune elsewhere 
and to lead his followers to another country', though to w-hich land he could 
not determine. He therefore consulted a W'itch {etn saubtritt oder hex), named 
A Inina, who by lier magic and sorcery caused a demon {Abgolt) with three heads 
to appear by night to the king. The figure of this demon (Fig. 6) as depicted 
by the i6th centurj’ artist beare so remarkable a resemblance to the representation 
of the god 'Ash in the XXVIth d^masty that the likeness cannot he accidental. 
The differences are only in the style of art of each period, but iii bolh there are 
the heads of the same three creatures, in both tliere is the same band across the 
chest marking the edge of the ritual mask, aud both wear a loin-cloth. This last 
point is interesting, for a European demon in a loin-cloth is unique in the annals 
of witchcraft. The German author calls the snake a toad, but I he neck of the 
creature shows that it is certainly a snake. He also calls the bird an eagle, 
but this again is clearly wrong for the bird is a vulture, and the artist has even 
indicated the thin feathers on the neck so characteristic of the Egyptian vulture. 
Miinster unfortunately has not recorded the name of Alruna's demon; his 
identification with the god 'Ash rests therefore on the close resemblance between 
the two figures. 

That such a deity should sur\’ive in the less frequented countries is not 
surprising. In Egypt the cult of, and belief in, the indigenous deities died w Ith 
the introduction of Christianity, but 'Ash was not Egyptian, he belonged to a 
northern, perhaps to a w estern, people. He had therefore a longer term of recorded 
life than any other god, beginning in the Ilnd dtmasty and lasting tiU the middle 
of the 16th century of our era. M, A, 
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REVIEWS. 


Teieiist Gfiassul. By A. Mallon, R. Koeppel, R. Neuvili^. 4to., 
PP- 193. 72 pis., 66 figs. 1934, (Rome. Piazxa della pilotea 35,) Frs, 140. 

This is a worthy record of discoveries in the Dead Sea plain, which had not 
yet been €X[>lored, and it proves a considerable civilisation to have existed there 
at an early period. There was at first a talk of these sites being the Cities of the 
Plain. i.e., of the age of .A.hram, iSoo b.c. : and this oge stiil seems to be favoured 
as the changes during 4000 years are named, pp, 25-6, 

It is unfortunate that the writers have not compared the results with those 
published three or four years ago from the prehistoric sites near Tell Fara in 
tlie Wady Ghazzeh [Bet/ipelii II). In that valley a series of Neolithic sites 
were found, ranging from the period of the triangular hoe to the straight hoe. 
and closed by a site of the earliest Copper age. In this series, about half way, 
there was an intrusive people found, who did not drive out the aborigines, but 
disjippeared after a generation or two. That they came front the Jordan valley 
w'as inferred from their introduction of basalt vessels. Their period ^ras middle 
Neolithic. 

Now' it appears that this w'as all one with the civilisation of Telellat Ghassul, 
and so dates that. The flint points, fan-shaped large flakes, square-ended hoes, 
millstones, maces, bone points, bodkins, stone beads, flat figures with stump 
arms, pottery' dogs, bovrl patterns, matting, finger prints on ledge handles, flat- 
based jars, lottery spoons, conical silos, basalt bowls on stands, long conic pots, 
rad line painting, and rectangular houses—all this apparatus of civilisation 
was alike in both places. Teleilfit Ghassul lasted rather later, having coarsely 
cast bronze Jioes in the topmost stratum. The age of this Jordan civilisation 
is therefore long before the 1st dynasty, probably W'ell before 4000 u.c., from 
middle Neolithic to early metal. 

It is then, to our readers, mostly of interest where it exceeds the range 
of the products already familiar to us in the Wady Ghazzeh. Tfte bronze tools 
of the latest level seem to have been roughly cast in moulds; they have 7 per 
cent, of tin, wliich was not in use in Egypt till much later. The calyx¬ 
shaped bowls on tall pedestals arc peculiar; they belong to the latest levels. 

The paintings on the walls are quite unknown elsewhere, and are astonishing. 
There only remain the lower legs and feet of figures, a black form approaching 
three red seated figures having feet raised on stools; a scene of ivorship of the 
gods or ancestors. Another chamber has some ghastly black heads w'ith w'Uite 
eyes, called birds," but enigmatical. Yet another chamber luis a great star 
de^ce with eight rays, alternate red and black. In the centre an eight-pointed 
star, and yet another in that. Various scraps of figures are scattered around, 
but indistinct. There is at least a small boat with fore mast and red sail, and 
two other possible boats, white on black, and red. A slim red figure with black 
outline holds out a black conical object. There is also an animal with large 
ribbed horns. The w-hole needs study of the original wilh some familiarity 
with the Hicrakonpolis tomb and other mural paintings. 

Such a fully illustrated account, having due regard to the four successive 
strata of the site, is very W'clcome. and will long serve as a source-book for 
comparison with other discoveries. [7. 
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La Teckniqitedes FouilUs Archddogiqtas, By Comte DU Mess’IL du Buissok. 
Svf}., pp. 256, 7 pb. 1934. {GoutUnerj 13 rue Jacob. Paris, VI“), Fra. 60. 

Every excavator should read this detailed and comprehensive guide, and 
judge how far his own practice might be improved by it. In the first place it 
is strictly logical to begin with the outline of the tlirce years' course of training 
at the Ecole du Ujuvre : but tlie logical order of any subject is seldom the most 
effective in teaching. It is usually l>est to learn by practice under an effectise 
master. The licole may teach (a) tlie principles, (i) w*ork on cemeteries, (c) 
work on towns, but it does not seem to teach the training of workmen, which is 
the most easential means of success. Happily the Count is too good a humorist 
to neglect that, and he is emphatic on friendly rclatJons with all nations, the 
stimulus which bakhshish gives to observation and care, and the collection of 
information and objects from all quarters that lie within reach. The devotion 
of the men to the work, and their good faith, is to be cultivated by profit- 
sharing in good fortune. There should be no confiscation, and the State should 
prove itself to be a good purchaser and honest. 

There is, however, a fly in the ointment ivhen he recommenrls that the 
village otiuiak or shoykh should be consulted about wage rates, that the reis 
should call up and name the men on pay day, and that men may be made up 
into gangs of ten to be easier to reckon with. All that means the lack of personal 
knowledge about each worker, and the interference by the means of corruption 
between master and man. Any omdah in Egypt would name the highest wage 
rate in order to Ie\y part from the men afterwards : any r^s would expect to exact 
something as a go-between : and no man feels his duty personal unless he is 
known by his own name, and not in a collective group. We used to distinguish 
in the dark the foot-fall of many of the men. The special quality of each man 
should be observed, that his work may be fitted to him. One will excel in 
tracing walls, another in pioneer hunting, or in heavy uniform slogging, or in 
minute detail, or in delicate clearing of a grave without shifting a single object. 
Certainly the most effective work is obtained by fitting it to the man who does 
it by instinct. 

The light railway system for shifting earth is naturally to the fore; but 
for short distances the use of children to carry baskets is recognised, and there 
is the advantage of a second search of the eartli as it is showered from the baskets. 
For discoveries a successful child shovtkl get a full reward, and the digger be 
told what he has missed—a potent stimulus to attention. The daily amount of 
earths of various solidity that is moved agrees well with experience in Eg>T3t. 
The general directions about observation and methcxl are what have also been 
reached by other e.xcavators. 

It may be useful to state other methods of work which the Count does not 
seem to notice. In survey over a field of work it is best to set up lines of poles 
at, say, 50 metres or 2,000 ins, apart, forming a regular squared grid of lines. 
Then it is only needful to take measures from any point to any two of the 
crossing lines to fix the place, and it can be rapidly plotted on squared paper. 
On small areas, and in the interior of tombs or grav'es. the method is to peg two 
strings at right angles, and then plot off on squared paper the distance from 
any point to each string ; the plan is finished as it proceeds, and any discrepancy 
is seen at once. The level should be written at top and ground on survey poles, 
and on a key plan. For any object to be levelled, plant a measure on it and 
read of! to any levelled pole against the sea or some distant horizon. 

The pot of melted paraffin w'ax, and primus stove, is essential for preserving 
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flny deltc;it« object, espcciaUy skulls, iind stioukl be m daily use for such things, 
&ilt or saltpetre should never be removed by soaking, but by laying the sculpture 
on, or in. damp sand, lea^nng the rough face exposed to drying, A crop of salt 
will come out every day, to be brushed off, so long as any remains in the stone, 
and the face is perfectly uninjured. 

In photography usie a stop of F/ioo, and it h needless to be careful al>out 
focussing,* Never use hyposulphite, but leave the developed film to drj' after 
a wash; it will not spoil in sunlight, and the clearing and washing can all be 
done by the printer. In copying inscriptions, turn back each line as copied, 
so as alwaj's to place the fresh paper immediately below the original subject; 
this gives more accuracy and makes omissions impossible, 

Dry squeezing on paper is not only for black-ball copies, but also to provide 
an accurate outline for hand-drawing. 

The great use of reference-slips for classifying information leads to too 
much paper w-ork. It is generally best to make all notes of place or nature 
on the pencil drawing of each object; ink in only what is for the plates, and use 
the pencil notes in writing up the text of plates. For notes about ground or 
structures, w'rite on the field plans; from these the selection is made for per¬ 
manent notes on the unified plan publi^cd. Ficite devotion becomes an end 
in itself. Use squared paper, in light blue lines, for all plans and drawings; 
4 mm, or i/io inch is close enough for plans, iind double this distance for objects. 
Every note that is unnecessary is a mere obstruction. 

For tomb registers it is best to have cards, with printed title for eveiy^ 
obsen'ation that should be made; usmtUy sketch plans are put on the back 
of the card. Such cards are the size of a usual envelope, and stiff to keep flat 
in the pocket; two or more can be used for complex cases. 

For registration of the objects from a town, use three letters (region, house, 
and chamber) ami level; also the type in a corpus of types—^this corpus extends 
to 5,500 figures for Palestine already. 

In the prep;iration of the final account it seems best to give first a state¬ 
ment of all the dating points, and to discuss the ijeriods completely. Then the 
reader feels assured of the historic walues in following the descriptive account. 
A-s far as possible have each plate self-explained, with notes, and lettering on 
detaJl in view's, so as to save reference to text. Every jilate should have at the 
top the scale, locality, and nature of objects, as such plates are often tvanted 
loose for classification by subject. 

Every excavator W'ilJ have his own methotls, varying by inclination and 
place, but each should at least know' how others trork in order to select the best 
available course, p_ 

Aucteut Orteifial Seals of E.T. Newell. By Vos Dkr OsteX. 4to., pp. 204, 
41 pis. 1934, (University of Chicago; Cambridge University Press.) 27s. 

This is far more than a catalogue, for it comprises a classification and 
discussion of all the tj’pes of Oriental seals, ,A shaded diagram happily shows 
the range of period ami of country of each targe cla^. Tlie catalogue fuUy 
describes the subject of each of the 695 cylinder seals, with cold impartiality; 
a more personal appreciation and linked discussion of the subjects would have 
been a tvelcome addition. Tliere follow's a discussion of each type of God 


• Use only F/ioo in sunslune. 1^22 for skylight. E/d for interior, then the 
suitable length of exposure can more readily be estimated. 
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according to local groups, also of the Priests, Animals, Dress, Flowers, Emhlems, 
Mountains, Buildings, Chariots, Altars, Furniture, Standards, and Ornaments. 
Then conies a description of Scenes. All inscriptions are transcribed and trans¬ 
lated. A long bibliography states all work connected with tlie subject. There 
is an index of ev’ery mention of each seal. 'I'he coUotype plates show all the 
seals well and clearly. It would be hard to render a more complete account 
of any detail of the subject, and it will Ije a text-book for students, F. P, 

ISlan-ShaH-U. Brick Tombs of fhe flatt Dyitasly near Port Arikitr. English 
text by Kosaku 4to., pp. 40, 53 pb. Keferences to many figures in 

H5 pp. Japanese text. (Far Eastern Architeclural Society.) 

These tombs range from the Tst centurj'^ B,c. to the Illrd century a, i>. The 
dated bricks are from 40 to 404 A.P. The most striking objects are the house 
modeb in pottery: they are only of a single chamber, and therefore are soul- 
houses giving a shelter, but without the domestic detalb of such soul-houses in 
Egj’pt; there are separate models of cooking stoves and pots. The chambers 
of the tombs have round arched roofs with two rows of voussoirs. There arc 
various patterns in relief on bricks to ser\'c for ornamental bands. Some lacquer- 
work cases remain, and the iron toob are of Asiatic forms. Tlus volume is 
another of the splendidly illustrated and complete accounts which are the mark 
of Japcinese archaeology, F. P. 

Iraq Excavations. Third Report, I 933 ’j. By HaKRi Pr.ankfort. Svo., 
pp. 92, S3 figs, 1934. University of Chicago, 

This is mainly occupied by TdU Asmar work, which examined five strata, 
reaching back to the age of the great tombs of Ur, Houses of that period are 
here planned, with the later .Akkadian continuation ; these were at first an open 
court with four or five rooms round, and later seven or eight rooms. The door¬ 
ways were arched. The earlier pottery b very ugly ; in fiargonid times it was 
little better, and clumsy pilgrim bottles had begun. The alabaster head of 
an .Akkadian b harsh and hca\y-featured. The Akkatlian palace had 36 rooms 
and a centrjil court. There u'ere many bathrooms and latrines joining a seiver 
\^'hich ran below the front of the palace. The main motive in the jewellery is a 
disc vi'ith pierced nuliations. Amulets have a lion bead or bull head, A hoard 
of copper work includes tlie shell-shaped lamp of Ur, a strainer with long handle, 
and a copper tube. The last explains what the tubes were, from which seated 
figures are drinking; a seal impress shows comic figures of a lion and a donkey 
seated upright sucking at tubes. The copper tube is curved, 2& inches long 
with perforations at one end ; these suggest that it was used for drinking muddy 
beer. The Tell Halaf sculptures are accepted as dating about 1500 B.C. 

A small temple, a single chamber, long and narrow, belonged to Abu, the 
god of vegetation. In it were square plaques of limestone with groups of 
adoration; the central hole so usual in these plaques b considered to have 
scr\'ed to f>eg them to a ivalL 

Part of a cylinder of dear blue glass was found, dating to 2600 or 2700 n.c. 
The bronze tools had 7J fier cent, of tin. Iron was used for toob before 2700 
n.c.; it b certified as such by Prof. Desch, who states that it is not meteoric 
iron. 

The town of Khafaje lias been further worked outside the fortified ring 
of enclosure. The simple gate in the ring had been covered by a larger recessed 
gate in later titnes. The buildings extend from the Jemdet Nasr period to 
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Sargon. At Khorsabad a temple of Nabu has been excavated, ttitli a stone 
pavement and walls still fifteen feet high. 

At Jerwan a long aqueduct of latge blocks of stone has been traced, bringing 
water some thirty miles from the hills to irrigate Nineveh, ft was built by 
Sennacherib, and bridged a raWnc 900 ft, wide. F. p. 

Egypt Negro Africa. By C. G. Seligmas. The Frazer l,ecture for 
1933* Pp- Si* i pLs,, and a map. (Routledge, London.) 3s, (id. 

This book has for its main thesis the belief and customs concerning Divine 
Kings in Africa; the secondary theme is " to show tliat Egj'ptian influence did in 
fact penetrate to the very heart of Negro Africa." Professor Seligman, however, 
points out that many customs and beliefs held in common by .Ancient Egj’pt 
and ,\fodeni Africa are merely indications of " the wide diffusion of old Hamitic 
blood and ideas." This is an important point, for to the mere Egyptologist 
it ap^ars odd, to say the least, tliat so much " Eg^qjtian " influence should have 
survived the continuous change of population, by conquest and immigration, 
which has taken place in Africa during the last two thousand years. The north’ 
w'ard drift of culture has not been seriously considered ; yet it is surely possible 
that W'hen the Ethiopian king, Tirhaka, performed the ceremony of shooting 
arrons during the 5 ej-festival, he had brought that ceremony from the south. 
Even the other examples of arrow-shooting during an ancient Egyptian royal 
ceremony were performed under the auspices of the god of tlie south. Apart 
from these doubtful points the book is not only well worth reading but ^vell u'orth 
keeping for reference, for the author has collected into a small space practically 
all the information as to Divine Kings in Africa, Appendix 2 is peculiarly 
interesting as show'ing methods of desert travel in pre-camel times, when donkeys 
w'cre the only means of transport. M. A. M, 

Aiwknt Gaza, By Fcinders Petrie, F.R.S,, K.B.A. Pp. 21, pK 70. 
1934 - (Bernard Quaritch.) 40s. 

Sir Flinders Petrie sets an example to all excavators in tlie rapidity of 
publication of his excavations ; any knowledge obtained is thus at once available 
for other workere. The new volume, Gaza, IV, continues the story of the excava¬ 
tions at Tell Ajjul. ,Among the most important finds are the scarabs, of which 
more than five hundred were discovered. As might be expected, most of these 
were Canaamte imitations of Egy'ptian w'ork, generally of the New Kingdom ; 
but the actual Egyrptian scarabs take the date of the site back to the Xlltli 
dymasty with the name of Amenemhat III. The most interesting as well as 
the spectacular objects were three hoards of precious metals, probably 
jewellcm or dealers hoards for re-melting and refusing. The granular gold work 
is 5|»c^]y worth noting, for it Ls known in Egypt as a foreign importation in 
the Allth d^asty, and at Gaza it Ls also foreign. The original homo of this 
highly skilled method of gold-working is stiU to seek. The necklets and ear- 
nngs o twisted strips of gold are so closely related in tyme to Irish prehistoric 
orques that a connection between the two countries is indicated, though wliether 
that connection wTis diiKt or indirect cannot yet be detemiined. The units 
0 weig It o t e gold objects found in graves and hoards during the last four 
years 0 excavation are extremely important, and tairen in connection with 
actual w-eights found on the dto show a \vide range of contact, indicating the 
amount /orei^ trade. In his concluding remarks Sir Flinders Petrie points 
^ ^ more advanced works of a higher dvdlisalion were 
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imported from foreign lands which lay north, This unknown civilisation is 
now one of the problems of the Near East/' 1 1 is this problem which Sir Flinders 
has set himself to solve. A. M, 

Mcasiins and IVdgIds. By Sir Fjjnoess Petrie. Pp. x, 22. (Hlethuen 
and Co., Ltd.) zs. 

This book for tliose engaged in practical work epitomises verj' clearly the 
present state of knowledge of a fascinating though hitherto curiously neglected 
subject. In his preface the author censures the wilful neglect of excavators 
who '* often find stones (w'eights) like that " and disregard them, thus " throwing 
history away all the time," They lose sight of the evidence of great movements 
of people, of ancient international relations, in filing their attention upon 
objects more beautiful in themselves but often of little more than local importance. 

This book should have a much wider appeal than merely to the mctrologist. 
Here is matter to interest the " man in the street." that is eminently readable 
and full of interest. Figures there are, of course, but only the essentials, and 
not in such masses as to be indigestible. Weighing and measuring are the basis 
of all sdeiJlific and commercial enterprise, and at any period reflect accurately 
the state of civilisation of a people. 

Here is sutnmed up for us what is known of the historj' and evolution of the 
ancient.w'eights and measures, mass, linear and capacity, what can be said for 
certain of the descent of some modem measures from them, and what still remains 
to be done. 

For the practical metrologlst, there is no wild theorising on scanty material, 
but the results of nearly half-a-century's work in building up the magnificent 
collection at University College, l.ondon, and collating the evidence of it and 
other laige collections. 

One word of warning; before cNamining the graphs on page 14, first read 
the author’s note on how to read them (page 13) ! Otherwise you will almost 
certainly miss the point, for they are not as other graphs. Yet, a little reflection 
will convince you that in no other way could the information be conveyed so 
concisely. Skinner 

Zuf hidi4S-Schri/t. By P. Meriggi. Pp, 44- 1934 - (Reprinted from 
Zeitschrifl dtr Deidtchtti Morgenlandhchtu Gfselischajt, vol. XII, parts 3 “ 4 -) 

This is a very clearly written article. In it the writer submits his main 
results for criticism, pending a longer work which cannot be printed at present. 
He claims tliat even sceptics must admit that he has put forward a coherent 
system of meanings which arc con Armed, or at least not refuted, by any fresh 
evidence which is at all intelligible ■ further, that the system itself cannot be 
w'holly wrong even though certain meanings which are not dependent upon others 
may be so. 

The seals are referred to by Arabic numerals preceded by *' No/' (or by H, 
for those found at Harappa); the tablets by Roman numerals. In general the 
signs arc rendered by Arabic figures in italics, from Gadd and Smith'sSrgrtil/annaf 
(pis. CXIX-CXXIX), but those of most frequent occurrence are transcribed 
differently, in that letters somewhat resembling the signs are used for the com¬ 
monest, particularly for phonetic signs (e.g., A for 159, U for 238). whilst others, 
particularly ideograms, are represented by the object they depict or its initial 
letters. The variants are showTi by diacritic strokes. The texts are reproduced 
from left to right: that is, they reproduce the seals, not the impressions. 
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The writer's main results may be summarised as follows:— 

The single sign ^ and tl^e double sign “ are wordnlividers and they are 
interchangeable. 

Certain enclosing signs, particularly four small strokes arranged thus j...' . 
serve to emphasise certain ideograms or to surround certain signs which are 
generally used phonetically. 

The most usual noun endings (given as A, U, Y {^)—for V, see p. 204 , note 1 ) 
are case-endings (nominative, genitive and perhaps dative respectively). 

The following word-signs are to be read thus :— 

73^79 Sbonp-mark (German St^ for Stempel), wluch the writer 

identifies variants 65-6 (German Ste), 114 -ifi, iiS, 120-22 (German Ste) and 
(German St^), is of peculiar interest on account of its frequent occurrence 
and of the light it throws on the texts; 2S7-S Mortar '^corn*' (German Mb 
for Morscr) : SM Load (Last) ^ 3S7-S ^ Load ^'four-fold bad" {German 
*Last) : 93a-0& Horse (Pf for Pferd) : 103^67 Hoe (Hacke) ; 220, 223^, 320 
Scythe “ the han^est, to reap " (Sense), thus 394 " reaper ” and S92 " miller " ; 
07^71 Grain (Getr for Getreide) ; 26'^ Seed (Same) ~ S9-92 Pulse (Hills for 
Hiilsonj; 293^93 and 253 Storehouse (Lag for Lager); 304-07 House (Hans): 
30S-9 Temple (Temp for Tempel): 322 Table (Tisch): 370, 372 Man {M 
for Ahinn); 373 Archer or Soldier (Bs for Bogenschutze) ; 377 Overseer (Aiifs 
br Aufseher) ; 395^ Officer (Off for Offizier). L. B. E. 

The Monasteries of the Wadi *n N&ftitn: Part IL The History of the 
Monasimes of Nifria and of Sceih, 1932. Part IlL The ArchiiectHre ond 
Archaeology. 1933, By Hugh G. Evelyn White. Edited by Walter 
Hauser. Metropolitan Museum of Art: New York. S 15 in pai>er ; Si 7 50 in 
boards. 

Ihe publication of these magnificent and beautifully illustrated volumes 
W'as made possible by the generosity of Mr. Edward Harkness. Tlie verj'' 
full MS5, left by Eveljm White at his untimely death have been most ably edited 
by Mr. Hauser. Tliey constitute a remarkably complete account of a remote 
and interesting group of monasteries, to whose foundation is due the establish¬ 
ment of monasticism as a Christian inslitution. Their history is traced from the 
early fourth century down to the nineteenth with an astonishing wealth of 
anecdote and informative detail. In Part 11L the ninety-three plates of plans 
and photographs arc of great architectural and artistic interest. D. M. 


ITie reviews of several important books have unfortunately to be held over 
owing to pressure on space. They include 

Palaeolithic Man and the Nile Valley j#i Nifbia anti Upper Egypt, K. S. 
Sanoford and W* J, Arkell. 1933- (Orient. Inst. Pubheations. Univ. of 
Chicago Press and Camb. Univ. Press.) 2Ss. bd. 

Chalcoliihic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megtddo, R. M, Engberg 
and G. M. Suipton, 1934- (liniv, of Chicago Press.) 7 ^. 

The liucheum. Sir Robert Mond and O. IL Myers. 1934. (Oxford 
Univ, Press.) 42 s, 

Ancient Egypiim Maieriais and hniustries. A. Lucas. 1934 , (E. ^Ymold 

and Co.^ London.) ibs. 
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BEftYTHUS, L 1934- Large Svo.^ pp. 46,. pis, 12. American Press^ Beirut. 

Frs. 20 , 

We must welcome here a new archaeological annual, which may well grow 
in future. 

Sevric, H.— Medici ^—-This ig a study of Gnostic amulets repre¬ 
senting the ibis and seri>ent ; these link on with the etfpepii amulets. Another 
class has to do with St. Sisinnttis and the protection of children. On a third 
kind is the figure of the reaper of tall corn, best figured in my Amukls^ with the 
serpent of eternity around. The example fiere is inscribed skfiion^ perhaps as 
an amulet for reapersp 

Debevoise^ N. C.—Par£hian and Sassanian Glypiit^ AH deals with the 
various types of coarsely cut seal-stones of the Hellenistic period. Busts and 
animal figures are the most usual subjects* 

Kelso>% H. H.— Egyptian St^nc Vases from ByWos.—These pieces of iuscrlbed 
alabaster doubtless came from Pepy's temple. They were tought about ten 
years ago. The royal names are Ra 'ded ' ka, Tetu III, P^py I, Pepy II i 
and these pieces, some two dozen in number, riiow how richly the kings adorned 
the temple at the Sed Heb festivals* 

Clawson, D*— Phoenician Denial AH describes how four loose front teeth 
were all lashed round with gold wire to retain them to tween two others in the 
lower jaw. This specimen from Sidon is compared with the more skilful Etruscan 
work, where gold bands, soldered together, clasped four molars and so secured 
four other replaced teeth, 

IsGHOLT, H. — Palmyrene Scidpit$rc$ in Bemii,—An interesting series of 
seven ittscribed busts Is ilJustrated here. The period is from about A,d. 50 to 240 . 
The cylindrical head-dress, sometimes wreathed, is shown to be that of a priest 
by its appearance on tesserae with the title priest of Bel." 

CHEiCAii, M .—Trois skies Ircuvdes en PMnide.' —One stele has a cornice of 
L^raei, under w^hich are a globe and tjrad» In the panel are two pillars, each 
crowned with a row of four uraei. A second stele has a male figure with right hand 
raised, beneath a winged globe^ The third bears a tall bearded figure draped 
in Persian fashion, with right hand raised, adoring a globe on a crescent, the 
sun and moon or the full and crescent moon. Over the figure is a disc with one 
wing stretched over the worshipper; there is a row of rosettes above. E. P. 

JOURN.^L Of THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SoCtETV* LIV* 169. 

Bekgm.an^ a.— Israelite Occupation of Easiern PalestifU. —This study is based 
on the territorial history, using the hictors of geography and climate as controlling 
the historical changes. To the north, near the sources of the Jordan, are many 
early Bronze Age iellst and also in the Hauran. Egyptian steles of 1300 BhC* 
are found there ; and many towns named in the Amama letters and inscripiions^ 
especially in Bashan on the Yarmak. Between that and the Jabbok, in Gilead, 
there was very little occupation. Further south, in Moab, tJvere was early 
settlement; and beyond, in eastern Edom, there was also the attraction of 
copper mines. It appears tliat the Israelites first entered the less occupied 
regions, before attempting to conquer the cities* The regions of Gad and the 
half-tribe of Msinassch are correspondingly traced. There is a lack of the 
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historical unity in the accounts of this region, which are much leas definite than 
in the historj' of Western Palestine^ F, P. 

Quarterly of Dept, of Antiquities, Palestine; IV, i and 1934 

(London: ^^Tilford) 5 s. quarterly; (ki. for four parts. 

R. \\\ Ha^iilton.— Excavathm a/ Tell Abu Hawam. —A well presented 
account of the excavation of a fortified settlement in the Kishon valley, with 
plans and thirty-nine plates. Four main periods of construction are sho^\Tt^ 
from the latter part of the Late Bronze Age to the Graeco-Persian period (late 
Vlth to early IVth century b.c.). The crises in the history of this settlement 
indicated by the dismantling of walk and by confiagrations appear to coincide 
with the invasions of Rameses II. Merneptah, Rameses III and Shishak I 
(c, 926 B.c,). After its destruction by Shkhak, the site seems to have been deserted 
lor several centuries. It was reoccupied for a comparatively short period in 
Graeco-Persian tinieSp but it was of Little importance and seems to liave been 
finally superseded by Haifa, 

J. H. Ii-iFFE_— Cemd€Tks aftd a " " ai ike Jermakm. — 

An account of ancient tombs and part of a building of V-VUth century date 
excavated at the clearance of a sports ground for the Y.M,C,A^ An inscription 
which probably dates from the first half of the Vlth century A,r>, mentions the 
Bishop of the Georgians and the Tower of David. D. M. 

Syria; XV. 2 . 1934 , (Park: Paul Geuthner.) 150 fis, 

C. F. A, St HAEFFER —Lrs Fifuilks de Rus-ShmHra, Campugti^' 

{Prhsf^mps 1933 ).—Excavations made at the foot of the tdl to clear a space for 
dumping revealed several tombs which had been robbed anciently. The tyqjes 
of pottery found in the third stratum examined suggest a common ancestry 
with the painted wares of Iran and Mesopotamia, In further excavations north, 
south and west of the Temple and Library there were found several interesting 
inscriptions* tombs of the XlHth century B.c,, and remains of the Egyptian 
Middle Kingdom. Farther evidence was forthcoming for the identification of 
Ras-Shamra with Ugarit of the Tell el-Amarna documents; local folklore also 
localkes at Ras-Shamni the ancient capital of the country. Though the site 
has been searched for treasure as far back as Greek and Roman times—and 
by the Turks more recently—a remarkably fine gold cup and dish were unearthed 
that tvere evidently part of a hastily buried cadt£^ They had probably belonge<l 
to the Temple and are dated by their style to the first rather than tbc second half 
of I he XlVtli century B,c. They are evidently of SjTian or Phoenician work¬ 
manship, Xotes on inscriptions are by Montet* Virol leaud and Thureau- 
Dangin. 

M. Hen HI Sea^hiCt,— flas-rriiV/s du iempk de B£t d Palmyra 

These reliets—the oldest in Palnv\Ta—date from the building of the Temple tjf 
Baal which was dedicated in 32 a,d. They picture gods and a goddess, priests 
making offering, a sanctuarj^ and monsters whose extremities were serpents or 
those of fish, A certain Graeco-Roman influence is evident, but the sculpture 
Ls entirely oriental in its flatness, the iowmess of the relief, and the lack of 
perspective and of composition. Its most interesting feature is the full-faced 
mode of poiTraj'ing the human figure, which no doubt was learned from the 
Parthians, vrho w'ere close neighbours of the region w'here developed the Graeco^ 
Buddhist art of which ibis was characteristic. Through Palmyra, it appears, 
the full-faced mode of portraiture was passed on to the West. D. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS, 


At University CoDege, London, on November 33rd, ColoncJ Sir Hemy Lyons, 
F.R.S., on behalf of the subscribers, presented to the CoUege a portrait of Sir 
Flinders Petrie in commemoration of his forty years* tenure of the Edwards 
Chiiir of Egyptology—the first Chair of Egyptology to be founded within the 
British Empire, This fine portrait was painted by ,Mr, Philip de Laszlo. A 
sufficient sum liad been subscribed to include also a cheque that has been 
presented to Sir Flinders Petrie himself, to be devoted to whatever aspect of 
hLs work he may wish. 


Despite his long and magnificent record of archaeological work in Uie Near 
East, Sir Flinders Petrie has this season undertaken a new search for tlie origins 
of the advanced civilisation which he ha^ studied in recent >Tars in Southern 
Palestine. Convinced that this civilisation came from the north. Sir Flinders 
Petrie; by courtesy of the French authorities in Syria, is now making a surv'ey 
of northern Syria with a view to finding sites the cjccavation of which w'ouJd be 
likely to throw light on the problem. It is to be hoped that the subscriptions 
this year to the British School of Archaeology in Egyqit will be as generous as 
ever, despite the change of field that has in recent years removed the work 
of the school from within the confines of Egypt, 


At the s^e time, the British School of Archaeology in Iraq is similarly 
widening its field of research beyond the frontiers of that country. Unhappily 
this is not only at the demand of scientific inquiry, for the fear that 
unacceptable conditions are to be imposed by the Iraqi authorities on 
archaeological research seem once more in danger of being justified. 
Mr. Mallowan is now engagwl upon a .survey of the east bank of the river 
Khabur to find evidence of the connections of S3fria with AssjTia and 
Babylonia which may be expected from the recent great discoveries in 
.^lesopotamia. 


While the links connecting Egypt and Southern Palestine on the one hand 
and Babylonia and Assyria on the other with Svria are thus being sougiit out, 
the contacts between the Indus valley civilisation and Sumer anti Iran are aiso to 
be studied. It is announced in the Journal of the Amertcatt Orietiial Society 
(September, 1934) that the recently organised American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studi^ “ will co-o^rate with the Museum of Fine .Arts of Boston in a 
joint excavation of a site in the Indus Valley as soon as a concession has been 
^cured from the proper authorities in England and in India.'* The great 
importance of this latter field of investigation is apparent from tlie grow ing 
evidence of a lively trade between the countries. Seals and other objects of 
Indian origin have been found in considerable numbers in the Sumerian cities, 
and articles of foreign origin at Mohenjo-daro. Tlie remarkable explorations 
of Sir Aurel Stein in Baluchistan and Persia have also revealed ancient remains 
of contemporary' date, the furtlier excavation of which should prove most 
fruitful in results. 
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Obiiiiary. 


Since the last nimiber of ttiis journal went to pres^p the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq has produced tlie first two numbers of its fine journal Iraq, 
which is cordially welcomed by all who have the interests of archaeolcCT 
hearty The publication of the valuable discoveries of trained field-workers in 
the East cannot be carried for^vard too rapidly. 


OBITUARY. 

Kurt Sethe. 

English Eg\q>tology hc^s suffered many losses during the course of this year* 
and now it is the turn of Germany to moom the death of one of her gimatest 
scholars* Kurt Sethe. FoUowing the lead of his great master, Erman, Sethe 
produced his monumental work Das A€gyp({scAe Verbum, a work which almost 
more than any other has placed the study of the Egyptian language on a sound 
and secure basis. All modem knowledge of ancient Egyptian is founded on 
those tivin masterpieces, Erman's GrammaHk and Sethe's Vtrbum. Sethe^s 
speciality w^as the early form of the language, and his edition of the P^mamid 
Texts must be the authoritative rendering for years to come. It is a matter 
of deep regret that his translations of those texts were so fragmentarj^; had he 
only completed even a tentative translation he would have conferred a great 
boon on posterity. Latterly he devoted much time to the study of Egyptian 
phonetics^ a difficult subfect in which few are fit to foliow him. In Sethe* 
Egyptology has lost one of its most eminent workers; his death leaves a blank 
in the world of scholars which can never be filled. M. A. Murray. 


Professor A. S. 

By the death of Professor A. S. Hunt, English papyrology loses the last of its 
founders, who for nearly forty years had maintained a steady output of publica¬ 
tion of the highest value to students of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. He 
was a brilliant scholar and tireless worker* and the series of volumes issued 
by the Egypt Exploration Society, in the earlier of which he bore an equal share 
with Bernard Grenfell and for the latter was almost cntirclj^ responsible^ represent 
an achievement which few men can rival. At the same time he was alwaj^ 
ready to help and advise anyone engaged in research of a similar kind* and 
placed his stores of knowledge freely at the disposal of enquirers i and in private 
life he was the kindest of friends. In him the scholar and the gentleman were 
happily blended. j. G. Mjlke^ 
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